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Great Catholic Motion Pictures 


For Profitable Church and School Showings 


You pupils, church-members, their friends and neighbors 
will be quick to appreciate these magnificent and awe- 
inspiring films. 

When you put on regular showings, you attract large audi- 


ences who come back again and again as new motion pictures 
are offered. 


Your audience profits by their viewing of the deeply devout 
themes and powerful messages. And your church profits by 
charging a nominal admission fee. 


More and more Churches and Schools throughout the nation 
report these Catholic Motion Pictures are proving excellent 
attractions. You, too, will want to show these films, which are 
considered the finest religious pictures ever produced — each 
representing a spiritual experience not to be missed. 


THE STORY OF THE VATICAN 
Narrated by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen . this six reel sound 


feature motion picture vividly depicts the efforts of the Pontiff to bring 
peace to.a war-torn world, 


THE VIRGIN OF GUADALUPE 
The story of the Patron Saint of the Americas is one of the most mag- 


nificently and reverently enfolded films ever to reach the screen. 10 
reels—sound. 


OUR BLESSED LADY 
The glorious history of the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris. A 
superb production narrated by Rev. R. W. Gardner of the Catholic 
Foreign Missions Society. 6 reels—sound. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSIS! 


The true life story of St. Francis, beautifully and faithfully portrayed. 
One of the most widely acclaimed Catholic pictures of all time. 10 
reels—sound, 
THE ETERNAL GIFT 

The picturization of holiness that is the solemn High Mass. Narrated 
by the eminent Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, with a background of 
125 cathedral choristers, 50 Gregorian chanters and over 1500 in sup- 
port. 10 reels—sound. 


THE LITTLE FLOWER ST. THERESA 
Dramatizing the short and exemplary life of the young girl Theresa 
Martin who lived and died for the greater glory of God, this film is a 
true lesson in greatness and saintliness. 8 reels—sound. 


If your school or church does not have a 16 mm sound projector, that needn't 
deter you. We will furnish complete equipment and operator service for a 
nominal charge, 

Apply for rentol rates and complete information about how you can rent 
ond profitably show these great Catholic motion pictures, A catalogue of 
3,000 entertainment and educational subjects will also be sent you without 

\ charge or obligation. Fill out and mail coupon today. 

Ss 


Religious F ilms Dibision 

INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL & TELEVISION CORP. 

25 West 45th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
————— Bronch Offices Throughout The United States 





DIAMOND 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Young Catholic Messenger 
1885-1945 


have read the Messengers 


Sixty years ago Catholic children began reading a new kind of periodical 
—the Younc Catuotic MEssEncer, the first Catholic youth publication 
issued in English in America. The date was May, 1885. A young printer, 
George Pflaum, Sr., delivered the first issues himself to the post office, 
after turning them out on a foot-driven press. Today there are six 
MEssENGERS, each performing its specialized function in the elementary 
grades. They now reach more than a million Catholic pupils in the 
United States and Canada.* 


“The Younc Catuotic MEssEnceER is still young, vigorous, and informa- 
tive as it comes to its Diamond Anniversary . . . May you long enjoy the 
confidence of the Church as she places her youth i in your efficient, con. 
structive hands,” writes the Most Rev. Eugene J. McGuinness, Coadju- 
tor Bishop of Oklahoma City, one of more than 60 Bishops who sent 
messages of felicitation. On this occasion the Publisher pledges a con- 
tinuation of the pioneer spirit that brought forth 

the first MESSENGER sixty years ago. Additional 

descriptive material and sample issues will be GEO. A. 


sent without cost on request. 
PFLAUM 


PUBLISHER 


*Three of the MessEnceEns, called the babes 
Saar Editions, are Saueie for 
inaiep in 
f publi 


124 E. 3rd ST., DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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Must We Over-rate 
FOREIGN LABELS? 


NOT many years ago a foreign label exercised an 
inexplicable charm among buyers of certain finer things. 
To some the assurance, “It’s imported,” seemed, by 
inference, to imply that there was nothing available of 
domestic manufacture comparable in quality. 


To Pastors we can say with a confidence born of 
experience: ‘When it comes to Liturgical Fabrics, 
Allen Mills accepts the challenge!”’ 





We ask only that Pastors interested in Liturgical 
Fabrics for Vestments and Altar Draperies examine the 
products of Allen Mills. They can be seen at your 
Church Goods dealer's. Subject them to the most 
critical appraisal, then ask yourself whether, after all, 
“It's imported” hasn't really lost most of its old signifi- 
cance. 





All of the original, patented designs sponsored by 
Allen Mills conform with Liturgical requirements. 


Consult Your Local Church Goods Dealer 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 
140 West 3ist St. New York 1, N. Y. 
Vestment Fabrics Drapery Fabrics 
Bandings Emblems 










‘‘BUY AMERICAN’’ 
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Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices are 
tailored extra full of specially 
woven preshrunk materials to 
provide the utmost service. Re- 
gardless of your selection, 
whether plain lawn or embroid- 
ered lace, you can be sure of 
garments that are correct and 
distinctive. Stocked in sizes from 
18 inches to 26 inches. We also 
carry a complete line of acces- 
sories . . . capes, sashes, ties, 
collars, etc. Write for prices and 
illustrations, 


The House of HANSEN 





Hansen's Altar Boy Cassocks 
are available in the two styles 
illustrated above at the same 
low prices . . . Button Front 
Roman or Buttonless Belt-On. 
Stocked in sizes 6 years to 19 
years and three colors: black, 
white and red. 


Cn wales 


Careful tailoring, selected fab- 
rics and inbuilt sturdiness are 
the reasons why Hansen's Altar 
Boy Cassocks give added serv- 
ice. We particularly call your 
attention to the new Hansen 
creation . . . the Buttonless Belt- 
On style which incorporates the 
best in practical features not 
found in ordinary altar boys’ 
cassocks, at no extra cost. Inquir- 
ies regarding your require- 
ments are invited without obli- 
gation. 





D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
23 N. FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO 6 


Telephone FRAnklin 8750 
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LITURGICALLY CORRECT IN EVERY DETAIL 


The Catholic Sound and Vision Library organized by Father 
Kessler is recognized as the finest service of its kind under 
Catholic auspices in the United States. The narration is given 
by the Reverend John M. Brady of De Paul University. The litur- 
gical organ background is played by Dr. E. Eigenschenck of the 
Chicago Conservatory of Music assisted by the Reverend Emmet 
Kelly, Dean of Loras Conservatory of Music. The action-celebrant 
is the Reverend John M. Kessler, Army Air Force Chaplain. The 
entire production was supervised and directed by the Reverend 
William Kessler, author, “Your Mass Visible.” This 30-minute 
program is available in both slides and strip film, size 2 inches 
by 2 inches, to fit any standard projector. 


Prices of “VISATONE” Sound Library 


Each library includes three 12 inch double faced records and 
classroom chart of the Holy Mass, size 38 inches by 50 inches, 
with 80 large pictures and one teacher's copy “Your Mass Visible.” 


Library No. 1—Specially process- 
ed Kodachrome strip film — 83 
single frames 35 mm $30.00 
Library No. 2—Same as No. | ex- 
cept 83 double frames Koda- 
chrome strip film $40.00 Library Ne, 0 Zodachrome 

: : slides—83 double frames mm. 
ge No, 3—Black and white paper mounted $50.00 
mm $15.00 


Library No. 7—Black and white 
slides—83 double frames 35 mm. 
glass mounted including 100 
copies “‘Your Mass Visible,” de- 
scribed below $69.0! 


Library No. 9—Same as No. 8 


Library No. 4—Same as No. 3 
except 83 double frames roll 
$20.00 


Library No. 5—Black and white 
slides—83 double frames 35 mm. 
paper mounted $30.00 


Library No. 6—Same as No. 5 
except 83 double frames glass 
mounted $49.00 


except 83 double frame 35 mm. 
glass mounted $80.00 


*Library No. 10—Kodachrome 
slides—83 glass mounted includ- 
ing projector $11 


*No. 11—Kodachrome slides—83 
glass mounted including projec- 
tor and 100 copies “Your Mass 


*Projector 150 watt convertible to 300 watt type. 





By Sister Mary Ambrose. O.P. 


My Gift to Jesus is for children up to the time they use 

the missal and for First Communicants. Profusely illus- 

trated with 17 pictures in colors and other pictures in 

black and white: 10 pictures of the priest vesting and 

preparing for the Mass; 96 pages altogether. This is a 

Prayerbook as well as a book of study. Serves as an in- 

troduction to the Roman Missal. It has special emphasis 

on Confession and Communion and is helpful in teaching 

the “Dialog Mass. Contains a collection of 

common prayers with much needed empha- 

Raat a el sis on devotion. My Gift to Jesus deserves 

ieee Sid Sen. Cs oe, fer Bs) your earnest attention and wide distribution. 

Af Mien mgeian inet fi Size 5% by 3% inches, 96 pages, large 

peeves, Urban, weer, my inches. wn readable type and an attractive colored 
—<— cover. Retail price 25¢ each. 


AT THE EPISTLE 


ie Co $0.20 
parents wm the Lord tes the ts right Genet Price Per PY Se ee oe 
thy father and thy mother 
a nar Price Per Hundred 
Vis Heavenly Father He obeyed Mary and 
Joep I shall obey. 
Jerus, Mary, and Joseph, teach me to be 
bedient, 


Jews, wash away every sign of wrong. 
Help me to please God today 

Glory be to the Father, and tw the Son, 
and to the Hoty Ghost. As it was in the bé- 


panini re, and eve sell be, weed Baltimore Catechism 


Pie % The Baltimore Catechism No. 
1 and No. 2 printed in large 
type from new plates has 
been completed. Prepared 

and enjoined by the order of the Third 

Plenary Council of Baltimore. 


No. 1 With word meanings 
Price Per 100. . 


No. 2 With word meanings 
Price Per 100 


Cassily’s Primer and Catechism 


A Catechism for children in the second 
and third grades. Especially prepared 
to make clear, precise and simple, the 
teaching of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren. Ideal for First Communion Clas- 
ses. Size 3144x534; 48 pages. Paper cover. 


Price Per 100 


Christian Doctrine Drills 
M Y F I R Ss T G I F T ee » roeeael Sass. 
at c Truth correctly listed. 

By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. booklet is for teachers who believe in 
“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book writ- modern methods of pedagogy. It is used 
ten in a language the little tots can un- in thousands of Parochial Schools in 
derstand. It is a book that will bring the United States. Size 52x34; 32 


4 while they offer their hearts to their pages. Paper cover. English or Polish 
aker in return for love as seen in the text. 
Holy Sacrifice. . Price Per 100.. 


“MY FIRST GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 
three-color lithograph pictures. Size 4 


by 6 inches. Printed in extra large type. Grammar Drills 
ice Per Copy $0.08 i 
Price Per Hundred... . oe ay Sateny 3. ete 


The book contains only 32 pages. yet it 


. includes one hundred and twenty-six 
Mon Pr emiuer Cadeau drills, together with rules for correct 


French Edition of “MY FIRST GIFT” es ee ceria See 8 ee 
With Same Beautiful Colored ee ae ee 
Illustrations as English Edition Price Per 100 

Price Per Copy 

Price Per Hundred 








HANSEN'S VOTIVE LIGHTS 


» finest votive lights that selected 
serials and _ skilled craftsmanship 
| produce. In purchasing Hansen’s 
ive Lights you have assurance of 
finest quality at the lowest prices. 
>es subject to change without notice. 


STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 
4-HOUR Srannaes SIDE LIGHTS 
to 24 Gross. . - $2. 
to 49 Gross. . 
Gross or over 


6-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE se. 





ae hins vobusboxeege 45 
to 49 eons cecuaibeteecesse ssh 228 
+ .4b ies esswaeas 2.10 
0-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 

CES sats eksvons'edeeee $2.65 
i Scans nes net's 2.45 
LE, sida cceboce ones 2.30 

TAPERED LIGHTS 

0-HOUR TAPERED VOTIVE LIGHTS 

NS vib in o656sbe eens et $2.90 
i ti. chabahenees6e 00% 2.70 
EN OS 2.55 


cin cocéevnesnesesed $3.75 





A truly great achievement in candle making 
art. The prismatic edges of the moulded 
glass container reflects rays of light similar 
to the facets of cut glass, magnifying and 
beautifying the flame. Each candle is indi- 
vidually glass-contained, making it easier and 
quicker to renew, without the necessity of 
cleaning the ruby glass. Manufactured in 
our own modern candle factory of the finest 
ingredients. Hansen’s Prismlites burn brightly 
in any climate. A case of 50 candles (a year's 
supply) is guaranteed to burn 

365 days. Per case of 50.......... $21.50 


Hansen's Prismlites are also available in 51% 
Beeswax. Packed 50 candles to the case (a 
year's supply) and guaranteed to burn 365 
re A OE Gi biscensecviccsessn $50.00 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen's Beeswax 
Mass Candles can be depended upon for 
complete satisfaction year in and year out. 
Please note that these candles are sold by 
the pound—not sets—giving you 10 to 15% 
more weight for the same money. 





51% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Leas than 2 cases, per Ib..............; 78c 
ID Us ND As oS bn 054d cbse ensese 76c 


60% Hansen’s Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per Ib................. 88c 
DS TE WR cons Gaxaebscsaevased 86c 


100% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per Ib............... $1.10 
EG SONGS 6 onc sdb i0andysesennd $1.07 


Composition Brand Wax Color 
Molded Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per Ib................. 43c 
ee a er 38c 


Stearic Acid Candles—Snow White, 
Extra Hard, Hydraulic Pressed 


Less than 2 cases, per Ib...............+- 43c 
Bs OE abn desSescncscsdccived 
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Contributors to This Issue 


Reverend Theodore J. Radtke 


Father Radtke received his higher education at the Pontifical College Fosephinum, Worthington, 
Ohio. He has been Instructor in Ethics at Mary’s Hospital, Tucson; Director of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine of the Diocese of Tucson; Assistant Pastor of St. Augustine's 
Cathedral, Diocesan Consultor, and Fudex of the Matrimonial Board. He is also a Member of 
the Planning Committee for the Spanish-speaking Catholics of the Southwest and West. Despite 
his complex activities he has found time to make occasional contributions to the Catholic Press. 


Reverend Rudolph G. Bandas, Ph.D., S.T.D. et M. 


In our last issue we gave a sketch of the educational background of Dr. Bandas, and of his past 
achievements in the field of catechetics. His article on “The Imagery in St. Paul’s Epistles” 
brings to a close & beautiful analysis of the teaching methods of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
which has been a feature of the JOURNAL for the greater part of the past year. 


Sister Mary Verona, O.P. 


Sister Mary received her higher education at Charleston, Illinois State Normal School, St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, lowa, and at Loyola and De Paul Universities, Chicago, Ill. She 
specialized in English. She has had fifteen years’ practical experience in grade schools, and has 
contributed many articles to the JOURNAL, Catholic Digest, Ave Maria, and The Torch. 
She is at present a member of the faculty of St. Augustine's Colored School, East St. Louis, Ill., 
and is specially interested in all problems dealing with the Negro. 

(Continued on next page) 


Aunouncemant concerning 
OUR QUEST FOR HAPPINESS 


A NEW COURSE IN RELIGION 
FOR CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Reverenp Cuiarence E. E:we tt, Pa.D., and Others 


The Publishers are grateful, indeed, for the overwhelming response accorded 
the first two books of the series. Both of these titles were sold out shortly 
after publication day. 
Book«l is being reprinted on demand for this fall's trade, and Book III will 
make its first appearance next month. 
= four books will be ready in the spring and in good quantities for intro- 
uction. 
The four volumes comprise the story of the Love which created us (1st year), 
redeemed us (2nd year), sanctifies us (3rd year), and beatifies us (4th year). 
The entire series has already been adopted or recommended for basal use in 
the following Archdioceses and Dioceses: 
Indianapolis San Francisco Louisville Cleveland 
Owensboro Portland-in-Oregon Richmond 
Mobile Burlington 
and in hundreds of schools from every State in the Union. This list will 
attest to the nation-wide acceptance of the series. 


MENTZER, BUSH & COMPANY, Publishers 


2214 Sew Paley © 9 pamos Good baer Chicago 16 
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Right Reverend Monsignor J. M. Wolfe 


After receiving his elementary education in the parochial school at Waterloo, Iowa, Msgr. Wolfe 
made his college studies in St. Foseph (now Loras) College, Dubuque; completed his seminary 
courses at the American College and the Atheneum of St. Thomas in Rome, and finally pursued 
postgraduate studies in the Universities of Chicago and Harvard. His extraordinary versatility 
is shown by the academic offices which he has filled successively: Professor of Latin, Greek and 
Mathematics, Loras College, 1905-1911; Chancellor, 1911-1914; Professor of Philosophy, 1917- 
1919; Professor of Moral Theology, Canon Law and Psychology of Religion at Saint Paul Semi- 
nary, St. Paul, 1919-1922. Since 1923 he has been Archdiocesan Superintendent of the Schools 
of Dubuque. Among his published works are the following: “Introduction to the Study of Human 
Character and Behavior,” “Studies in Catholic Culture,” “Lectures on Culture and Education.” 
He has also prepared “Lists of Approved Books for Elementary and High Schools,” and is co- 
author of “Histories of the United States” for the fifth, sixth and seventh grades. He has been an 
active participant in all organizations for child welfare in his territory, being a Director of the 
Co-ordinating Council of Social Welfare, the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Boys’ Club, Local Chapter 
of Red Cross, etc. He is Chairman of the Dubuque Planning and Zoning Commission and Board 
of Appeals. 


Reverend Clarence E. Elwell, Ph.D. 


In the present issue Dr. Elwell continues his story of the evolution of “Our Quest for Happiness” 
religion course for high schools, which was begun in September. 


Sister Mary Anita Vollmer 


No details of Sister Mary Anita’s professional experience are available as we go to press. Her 
article, however, will supply ample evidence of her qualifications to our readers. 


(Continued on next page) 


MANGER SET 


HIS CHRISTMAS MANGER SET retails for $1.50 each. 
You can buy them in carton lots (24 cribs to carton) for 
$1.00 each. 7. 


The crib can be sold: (1) by direct sale to pupils; (2) by display 
at various parish gatherings or at the church door; (3) by direct 
door-to-door sale through active parish and school groups. 


Prices: 1 to 5 cribs, $1.50 each; 6 to 23, $1.25 each; carton lots 
(24 or more cribs) $1.00 each. 


128 E. 10th St. THE CATECHETICAL GUILD St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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Reverend William H. Russell, Ph.D. 


Dr. Russell received his higher education at Loras College, Dubuque (A.B. 1916), Grand 
Seminary, Montreal (S.T.B. 1919), and the Catholic University (M.A. 1921; Ph.D. 1934). 
After serving successively as Professor of Education at Loras College and Principal of Loras 
Academy, he joined the faculty of the Catholic University in 1931. Among other offices which he 
has filled are: Member of Executive Committee, Secondary Section of the Nat’l Catholic Educa- 
tion Association (1928-1931); Retreat Master of Syracuse Laymen’s Retreat Assoc. (1936-1944); 
Member gth Army Civilian Orientation Course, General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 
(1943); Member Washington Catholic Evidence Guild (1932 to present), and Auxiliary Chaplain, 
Fort Belvoir, Va. (1943-1945). His published books include “‘Your Religion” (1926), “Bible 
and Character” (1934), “Life of Fesus” (1935), “Christ the Leader” (1937), “Chats with Fesus” 
(3 vols., 7941-1944), and “Fesus the Divine Teacher” (1944). He has contributed articles to all 


the outstanding Catholic periodicals. At present he is Professor of Religion in the Catholic 
University. 


Reverend William R. Lamm, S.M. 


Father Lamm carried on his higher studies at St. Mary’s College, San Antonio, Tex.,University 
of Dayton, Ohio (B.A., 1924; B.A. in education, 1925), and the University of Fribourg, Switzer- 
land (S.T.B., 1929; S§.T.L., 1929). After acting as Prefect of Studies in Maryhurst Normal 
Kirwood, Mo. (1932-1934) he was appointed Professor of Classical Languages at St. Mary's 
University, San Antonio (1935-1940). Since 1940 he has been Professor of Psychology at this 
same institution. His work on “The Spiritual Legacy of Newman” (1934) proclaimed him one 
of the foremost Newman scholars in this country. He has been a frequent contributor to the Catholic 
press—Maryhurst Messenger, Mariana, Classical Bulletin, American Ecclesiastical Review, 
Scientific American, and Chaplain’s Service (Queen’s Work). He furnished the Latin motto, 


“Ut Viri Volent” (That Men May Fly), for the official insignia of the Central Flying Command 
(Air Forces of U. S.). 
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by 
REVIEW Py William R. Bonniwell,O.P. 
For 5th, 6th, 7th and Price $3.50 






Bth Grade Subjects “Most Rev. B. J. Eustace, S.T.D., 











Subject matter is ponents | in a 
interesting ways—essay ean Se 

or false statements, completion > 
ercises, selection exercises, and 
matching exercises. 


Practical...economical...save hours 
for teacher and pupil. 


For a complete review in eighth 
a history, including World War 

up t& V-J Day, order Warp’s 
Review-Workbook History — 8th 
Grade. 


Write TODAY for catalog 
giving complete synopsis. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Minden Nebraska 
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in introducing Father Bonniwell’s 
book, pays high tribute to its 
interest, its clarity, its trustworthi- 
ness .... This tribute to scholar- 
ship and learning among the 
modern sons of St. Dominic is 
borne out at every stage by a 
perusal of the volume, in which 
erudition is made to look limpid, 
as the author’s firm grasp builds 
conviction.”—Rev. Gerald Ellard, 
S.J., in America. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


A Brand New Booklet 
About the New Printing 


of BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Just off the press 
Send today for your copy 


From one source or another you have probably heard 
a great deal about BRITANNICA JUNIOR, but there are new things about which 
you haven’t been told because, up to now, we haven’t been ready to talk about them. 
May we send you a copy of a brand new 40-page booklet containing material from 


the new printing? It’s yours for the asking. Here are some of the things you will 
find in the booklet: 


e 37 reproductions of the new type of illustraticns now 
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TO AMERICAN 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Two Citadels of Americamsm 


ORE THAN A HUNDRED YEARS AGO a school for the academic and military train- 

ing of youth was started in historic Charleston, South Carolina. It was 

called the Citadel, because it was to be a fortress for defense against ignorance, 
and against inability to serve state and nation effectively in time of peril. 


In the same city, in 1740, had been opened the first of this country’s free 
schools for Negroes. There, in 1785, was chartered the first municipal college 
in the United States. ; 

The Citadel, which came to be called the “Pride of the South,” long since 
outgrew its original buildings, and was moved to a larger site on the Ashley 
River. In 1931, after four years as Chief of Staff of our Army, General Charles 
P. Summerall became its president. 


Since then this important unit of the Palmetto State’s education system has 
won new wreaths for its record. Today, next to West Point, it is the largest 
military college in the land. Its student body represents nearly every state. Only 
West Point can boast a higher percentage of graduates in our armed services. 

In the years since Pearl Harbor its alumni have distinguished themselves in 
every combat area. They were with Doolittle over Tokyo; they fought in Africa, 
Italy, France and Germany, and throughout the Pacific. Nearly 99 per cent of 
them have served as officers. 


“‘We’re mighty proud of them,”’ says Dr. James Haskell Hope, South Caro- 
 lina’s State Superintendent of Education. “‘We’re equally proud of the great 
numbers of young men and women whose training in our public schools has so 
helped to make them useful to the land they love. It’s a grand tribute to our 
American system of free education that it has inspired in these and in millions 
of others a working devotion to our democracy. 


“One of our valued aids in the development of such a spirit is a little magazine 
called the Reader's Digest. It, too, is a citadel; a fortress of defense against igno- 
rance of what is going on in our own and other lands; a comprehensive boiled- 
down guide to advancing thought and action in all fields of progress. 


“From month to month it offers mental meals that are nourishing, refreshing 
and stimulating. I should like to see it in the hands of every High School student, 
and of many in the upper elementary grades. It so reflects the human values of our 
free ways as to give youth a lively sense of the benefits and responsibilities of 


good citizenship.” 


The Reader's Digest 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


John Henry Cardinal Newman 


On Octobér 9, 1845, Father Dominic, an Italian Passionist, 
received into the Church an illustrious English convert. The 
clamors and long agonies of twelve years were over, the Via 
Media \ay crushed, and John Henry Newman made his pro- 
fession of the Catholic Faith at Littlemore. His conversion 
dealt the Church of England a blow from which, as Gladstone 
said, she is still reeling. Newman was the guide and the 
philosopher of the Oxford Movement; his resignation, after 
the turmoil stirred by ‘““Tract 90,” and his conversion made 
him its martyr. The centenary of Newman’s reception into 
the Church is the real occasion for a Catholic celebration of the 
Oxford Movement. That movement, as a movement, up to 
the time he left it was definitely committed to Rome. When 
he saw that this was its inevitable tendency, he followed it. 
But from that moment its principles gradually changed; it be- 
came more liberal or more Protestant than it had been before. 
With Newman’s secession its story, or a definite phase of that 
story, was really over. A new story began. “It seems pos- 
sible,” writes Father McMahon, “that in a period of greater 
realism the unfinished masterpiece that Newman had hoped to 
build to God in the Church of England may in days not too far 
distant be recognized and completed.” 

What is the correct interpretation of the Oxford Movement? 
It may be looked upon in two distinct lights. The Royal Com- 
mission on Ecclesiastical Discipline (1906) makes this state- 
ment: “The conception which lay at its base was that of the 
Holy Catholic Church as a visible body upon earth, bound 
together by a spiritual but absolute unity, though divided... 
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into national and other sections.”” Newman himself differed 
from this concept. He sees a drift or tendency, not towards a 
party in the Establishment or even towards the first place in it, 
but away from national divisions altogether. He makes it 
clear that the ultimate purpose was to adsorb “‘the various 
English denominations and parties” into the Roman Church, 
whence their ancestors had come out at the Reformation. In 
the retrospect of history we must admit that the little group of 
writers and students whobegan themovement weremerely trying 
to strengthen their Church in an evil hour. Liberalism was in 
the air; Erastianism was in the ascendant. The Anglican 
Church claimed to be Catholic, and they strove to create a 
continuous chain of evidence to connect their Church with 
Catholic antiquity. The claims of the Church of Rome con- 
fronted them; Newman and others became Catholics, but 
many sincere students persevered in an effort to make England 
Catholic without accepting communion with the Holy See. 

There are those who speak of the Oxford Movement as “‘less 
a movement than a series of cross-currents, leading to con- 
fused recrimination.” Kingsley accused Newman of remain- 
ing an Anglican as long as he could in order to promote 
Romanism. Newman answered this triumphantly in the 
“Apologia.” Other Anglican friends doubted his sincerity; 
even Father Faber censured him. But, in the words of Father 
Bede Jarrett, O.P., “Newman’s principles were such that they 
would have driven him to Rome at any time anywhere in the 
history of Christendom.” 

His conversion divides a life of almost ninety years into equal 
parts. It is sad to record that a quarter of a century of the 
Catholic period was spent under suspicion from one side or 
another, his plans thwarted, his motives misconstrued. In 
1846 he was ordained in Rome by Cardinal Fransoni, and the 
Pope approved of his scheme for establishing in England the 
Oratory of St. Philip Neri. In 1851 he accepted the rectorship 
of the university that the bishops ot Ireland had founded. He 
addressed his “Idea of a University” to Ireland, and presented 
in this work the best defense of Catholic educational theories 
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in any language. But unfortunately he did not receive full 
meed of co-operation from the Hierarchy of Ireland, and in 1858 
he retired from the rectorship. Newman met another grievous 
disappointment in the collapse of a plan to revise the English 
Catholic Bible. Cardinal Wiseman had entrusted the project 
to him, Newman had selected a company of revisers, but 
Wiseman weakly yielded to the representatives of some small 
publishers and called off the work. We regret our loss of a 
vernacular version of the Scriptures that this master of Eng- 
lish prose would have given to the world. 

It was perhaps Newman’s gréatest cross that for twenty 
years he lay under imputations at Rome, which misconstrued 
his teaching and his character. His former friends, Ward and 
Manning, brought about this ostracism of a saintly genius; 
but the clouds were breaking up, the pall was lifting. In 
February, 1879, Pope Leo XIII intimated his intention of be- 
stowing on Newman the cardinal’s hat, and on May 12, 1879, 
he was created Cardinal-Deacon of the Title of St. George. It 
was the first time in the modern era that a simple priest, with- 
out duties in the Roman Curia, had been raised to the Sacred 
College. The English nation and Catholics everywhere hailed 
Newman’s elevation with unexampled enthusiasm. Though 
seventy-eight years of age at the time of his elevation, he lived 
for eleven years to enjoy the papal honor that had lifted the 
cloud from him forever. Death came to the eighty-nine-year- 
old prelate on August 11, 1890. 

A many-sided genius like Newman’s refuses to be explained 
or even suggested in a few words. Wilfrid Ward quotes J. A. 
Froude, a friend of Oxford days, speaking of Newman: “He 
was interested in everything which was going on in science, in 
politics, in literature.” We cannot designate him exclusively 
a mystic, because of his capacity to give the closest attention 
to matters of secular detajl. Some have spoken of his genius 
as a controversialist, and the record shows that he displayed 
great skill in this field at times, notably in his denunciation of 
the apostate priest, Achilli. But Newman disliked contro- 
versy; it was his contention that, if views were clearly stated 
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and candidly recognized, all controversy would be either 
superfluous or useless—superfluous to those whose first prin- 
ciples agreed, useless to those who differed fundamentally. He 
never failed to help inquirers, but he had no liking for the work 
of sledge-hammer argument. Newman was not a recluse in 
the strict sense, for, as one of his biographers remarked, his 
need of loneliness was fully balanced by his need of friendship. 
The sternness and the austerity of a recluse were foreign to 
him. He chose for his device as a cardinal the words of St. 
Francis de Sales, Cor ad cor loquitur (Heart speaketh to heart). 

This motto, writes William Barry, reveals the secret of his 
eloquence, unaffected, graceful, tender, and penetrating. In 
Newman there lived the flaming eagerness of the apostle, 
which made of him an ignis ardens that fed on the saving of 
souls. This gave power to his preaching. It is this unique gift 
which made one who was no orator the greatest preacher of the 
age. Matthew Arnold paints a word picture that puts New- 
man as a preacher before our eyes: ““Who could resist the 
charm of that spiritual apparition, gliding in the dim after- 
noon light through the aisles of St. Mary’s, rising into the pul- 
pit, and then, in the most entrancing of voices, breaking the 
silence with words and thought which were religious music— 
subtle, sweet, and mournful.” 

A master of philosophy, he had little regard for the strict 
use of logic in human affairs. ‘‘Persons influence us,” writes 
Newman, “‘voices melt us, looks subdue us, deeds inflame us. 
Many a man will live and die upon a dogma: no man will be a 
martyr for a conclusion. Logic makes but a sorry rhetoric 
with the multitude.” 

His writings are literature, because they rank among the 
best things that have been thought and said in the world. 
Writing was not easy to him, but he made it a part of his busi- 
ness, an efficient instrument of clear expression. ‘“‘As a writer 
of English prose,” writes William Barry “Newman stands for 
the perfect embodiment of Oxford, deriving from Cicero the 
lucid and leisurely art of exposition, from the Greek tragedians 
a thoughtful refinement, from the Fathers a preference for per- 
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sonal above scientific teaching, from Shakespeare, Hooker, and 
that older school the use of idiom at its best.” 

Above and beyond all else, Newman was a priest of God. 
He adapted himself, with the submission of a child, to the 
humblest practices of Catholicism. He found his chief joy in 
the daily celebration of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. He 
says simply that he could attend Masses forever. Many writ- 
ers, among them Father Charles J. Callan, O.P., Father Lamm 
and Sister Miriam Bernard, are confident that sufficient evi- 
dence will be found to entitle Newman to a place among the 
Saints as the patron of sincerity and Christian scholarship. 


From Synagogue to Christianity 


The present year, centenary of Newman’s conversion, has 
given to the Church another distinguished convert. On Feb- 
ruary 17, 1945, Israel Zolli, the Chief Rabbi of Rome, and his 
wife made their profession of the Catholic Faith and were bap- 
tized in the Basilica of St. Mary of the Angels by Monsignor 
Luigi Tralia. A. B. Klyber, himself a convert Jew, tells the 
story in the August issue of the Liguorian, and it is briefed in 
the Catholic Digest for September. 

It is well to quote the scholar Zolli in the matter of his con- 
version, for it has been misunderstood and misrepresented by 
certain segments of the daily press. Courage of a high type 
was required to face boycott from his family and friends and 
all former Jewish associates. We can believe the Rabbi when 
he says: ‘““When my wife and I embraced the Church, we lost 
everything we had in the world. We shall now have to look 
for work, and God will help us to find some.” Surely, this 
scholar of the Scripture and of Semitic literature can find a 
place in the field of higher education. 

Zolli vigorously denies that he has given up the Synagogue: 
“For, the Synagogue was a promise, and Christianity is the 
fulfillment of that promise. The Synagogue pointed to Chris- 
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tianity: Christianity presupposes the Synagogue.” Asked 
- why he chose the Catholic Church, Zolli replied: “I can accept 
only that Church which was preached to all creatures by my 
own forefathers, the Twelve (Apostles) who, like me, issued 
from the Synagogue. ... I was a Catholic at heart before the 
war broke out; and I promised God in, 1943 that I should be- 
come a Christian if I survived the war. No one in the world 
ever tried to convert me. My conversion was a slow evolution, 
altogether internal.... I am beginning to understand that 
for many years I was a natural Christian. If I had noticed 
that fact 20 years ago, what has happened now would have 
happened then.” 

In Jewish religious circles throughout the world he became 
at once a heretic and a traitor; the Synagogue of Rome pro- 
claimed a fast in atonement, denounced him as an apostate, 
and mourned him as dead. In this his former associates have 
acted honestly, for they believe that one violates God’s name 
by believing that the man Jesus was God. Far be it from 
Catholics to reproach the Jews for their treatment of Zolli; 
rather should we pray for them, as Zolli and his wife now do, 
that the light of faith may shine in their hearts. “I shall never 
stop loving the Jews,” declares the former Rabbi. “I did not 
abandon the Jews by becoming a Catholic.” 

He has courageously followed in the footsteps of another 
great Jew, the Prince of the Apostles, who, when asked by 
Christ Himself: ‘Will you also leave Me?” stood forth and 
declared: “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.” 





Pied Piper Priest 


By THE REVEREND THEODORE J. RADTKE 


Director Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 20 West Ochoa Street, 
Tucson, Arizona 


The priest drove his dust-laden gasoline buggy straight into 
the middle of a ball-game on a dustier street of the neglected 
“hole.” Immediately he held up his one hand with a thumb 
pointing to the sky. A children’s chorus mingled with the dust 
in the air as they came a-running, thumbs in air: “Be sure to 
go to Mass every Sunday!” 

The Pied Piper of Hamlin Town had to toot a horn. Buta 
thumb in the air had worked a greater wonder. Perhaps it all 
started from some heretical notion that baptized children were 
the cream of God’s crop of saints on earth, the notion en- 
hanced by the facts of life as they besmirch the story of adult- 
hood; perhaps it was the idea that all the content of the life- 
story of Our Lord as the priest himself knew it came most 
impressionably from the pulpit at the age of his growing-up 
the way he could remember the tales of the parables down to 
the exact phrasings; perhaps, as he thought, that too was the 
inspiration of his choice of the priesthood, since he could not 
remember what it was that drove him to so consuming a desire 
to use his talents, all of them, directly for the work in the 
Lord’s vineyard. 

At any rate, here was the vineyard out in the middle of the 
broiling Arizona sun, just a little Extension chapel that they 
had wisely set down in the “hole” where the poorest of the 
Spanish-speaking sons and daughters of Guadalupe spent a 
lifetime living on less than the crumbs that fell from the table 
of Dives. And here, too, was the corner most likely the breed- 
ing ground of all Protestantism with its background of money, 
the corner most susceptible to the Greeks bearing gifts. And 
therefore, too, let it be known that the Greeks were not idle, 
and that the Virgin of Gaudalupe often wept to have to 
acknowledge many of these as of the breeding that kept faith 
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firm and devotion strong even for years on end without bene- 
fit of priest or church. 
But there was the situation as the priest found it that hot 
July Sunday morning with a handful—less than a handful—to 
attend Mass. Later on he was to see that each of those shacks 
was teeming with young life, dirty and ragged and shy—some- 
times two and three families within the same four pasteboard- 
carton walls. 
“America,” he thought, “how beautiful!” 


Attendance in Church—but Not at Mass 


Of course, he was to learn too that you can be “muy cato- 
lico” without church on Sunday—and who ever heard that it 
was a mortal sin? Oh, yes, it was a mortal sin—but my! 
Could anyone ever conceive of a mortal sin? Show me a 
picture. For most of these people considered going to church 
the same thing as going to Mass. If Mass happened to be 
going on at the time you decided to go to church—well, that 
might be all right. But then, too, it might be unfortunate, 
because you might have gone to church to pay your soulful 
tribute to St. Anthony, having made a promise some time back 
to traverse the entire length of the chapel three times on your 
knees, followed by one half-hour’s meditation before the statue, 
and that could not be reconciled with Mass at the same time. 
And therefore, should you arrive at the time of Mass, you 
would leave and come back later. However, this concurrence 
of demonstrations of faith would seldom be, because you would 
seldom be astir at the church that time of morning. Noon isa 
more graceful hour for rising after the exertions of the week. 

“It must be the sun,” thought the priest, “‘or is it the air so 
balmy?” 

Sometimes a man looks at a mountain and sees that it is 
high. Then he decides not to climb it. 

The question was, first of all, whether to do anything. 
Well, he was ordained for a purpose besides saying Mass in an 
empty chapel. The answer had to be affirmative. Next the 
questions were: “Do what? Where start? Start with what?” 
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It was discovered shortly that it was not so difficult to get 
acquainted with the children as with the adults. Point one. 

It was thought that, if somehow the mountain was to be 
climbed, children might more easily be coaxed into doing so. 
Point two. 

‘If the mountain were “Mass on Sunday” for a starter, Mass 
would have to be made so attractive as to offset sleeping in, 
playing in the street, parental indifference and objection, and 
the natural timelessness of a people who own no clocks. 
Point three. 

If the children could be taught to go to Mass despite all the 
obstacles, the cherished hope was that parents might be in- 
fluenced. Point four. 

Operating with the conviction that Mass counted above all 
else, the priest started to learn how to talk to children at Mass. 
For a beginning it was poor work. He tried to teach too much. 
He used catechism words. The children understood almost 
nothing. They could not remember from Sunday till Monday 
anything he had said. 
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Acquiring a New Vocabulary 





He decided to acquire a children’s vocabulary. The only 
way to do so was by talking to the children on the street. As 
he did so, he came by many an expression he had not heard all 
his seminary days. To get the children to talk to him, he had 
to learn all about their games; he had to pretend he was 
terrifically interested in learning how to fly a kite, to shoot 
marbles, to play hop-skotch, to sew, how to pretend. The 
children, he found, are always pretending. He had to listen 
more and more, because more and more the children dis- 
covered he was interested in what they were doing, and they 
loved to tell all about themselves. And then they began to tell 
all about their mothers and fathers, too. And that helped a 
great lot. 

And surely as you begin to discover the inoffensive frankness 
of children, just as surely do you get humbled. Finally he 
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began to ask if the children were at Mass. Did they like the 
sermon? 

“Naw! You use big words.” 

“Fadder, once you tell us a story of Jesus. I like Heem.” 

He discovered that he had to have a story every time, not 
just once in a while. For the children nothing else would do 
but a story. And so he began to learn from the children how 
to tell one. He would let the children tell stories while he 
listened. Of course, he had to reciprocate. It became a game. 
Soon enough thereafter the art of telling a story to children 
came into view. 

In the meantime he searched the book lists for children’s 
stories. The books came. They were all very good; but al- 
ready he knew they would not fit his children. All of them had 
to be adapted to suit these children. He knew the child’s 
world of the “hole.” That world was not the world of Chicago, 
nor the land of Palestine. 

By now he could tell on Sunday morning just the moment he 
was failing with his story; he knew how to correct the situa- 
tion in a flash; he knew exactly how much time a child could 
listen; he knew just how very little of doctrine a child’s mind 
can absorb. And he also knew how to make the doctrine flow 
directly out of the story like tears from a boy’s face when 
first he is shocked by the blow, slowly realizes pain, and only 
then cries. 


Translating Doctrine into Effects 


However, there was more to this art than technique. There 
was virtue. It seemed he realized that children are not 
listeners; they are doers. And they would do as he did. This 
fact made him more Mass-conscious than his own preparation 
for the priesthood had done. He wanted them to appreciate 
the Mass; therefore, he must appreciate the Mass all the more 
fully. 

Since they wanted to do as he did, why not let them say 
Mass, too? And so he did. He scoured the countryside for a 
booklet for children attending Mass until he had one which had 
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the exact Mass prayers in words the children could readily 
understand. Then he could invite the children to say Mass 
with him. Of course, the good Sisters were there Sunday after 
Sunday to help those children say the Mass. They need some- 
one to lead them in their prayers. 

For three years and more these children grew up with their 
priest and their Mass. They came to enjoy the stories about 
Jesus and the Saints as much as the priest enjoyed telling them. 
And they became little apostles soon enough among their 
friends. 

One day the idea struck. The priest happened to be caught 
in the midst of a handful of them on a weekday at a Con- 
fraternity class. As usual, his topic was the Mass, just as it 
had been for three years past. 

“Everybody has to be at Mass on Sunday,” he was saying. 
“Why, when you go to Mass on Sunday, that is the same thing 
as putting yourself in the arms of God—you are walking hand 
in hand with Him. But what about those people who do not 
go to Mass on Sunday? I wonder whose arms they are in! 
I wonder whom they are walking hand in hand with! 

“How many of you think you could tell all your friends and 
get them to Mass here next Sunday?” All the hands went up. 
“All right. Now let’s see you do this.” The priest held up his 
one hand with the thumb upwards. “What do you think that 
is for? That’s areminder. Suppose all of you went home now 
with your one hand and thumb sticking in the air like that. 
That will remind you to tell your friends about Mass on 
Sunday, and about putting yourself in the arms of God, in- 
stead of into the hands of the devil. Why, when your friends 
see you, right away they will say: “What is your thumb 
sticking up for?? That will give you your chance to tell them 
about Mass on Sunday. And when you walk into your house, 
your mother will say: ‘What is the matter with your thumb?’ 
And then you can tell her all about it. And your father and 
your brother and your sister, and well, just all the people 
around where you live.” 

Twenty children of ages seven to eleven had that chapel so 
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packed the following Sunday, the priest thought it must be the 
world premiére of the Mass. Approximately two hundred 
children are regular at Mass now, where before there were an 
original ten. 

In three years these children grew to be so iets 
that they now prefer going to Mass on Sunday to sleeping in or 
playing in the street; they easily overcome parental in- 
difference and objection, and the natural forgetfulness of 
people who own no clocks. 


A Little Child Shall Lead Them 


But what would you say about the adults—the older sisters 
and brothers, the mothers and fathers, of those children? Can 
parents withstand such enthusiasm day in and day out with- 
out being affected? 

When the little Mass booklet was put on sale at the chapel 
door, one grandmother bought four, one for herself because she 
wanted to pray with the children, and three for her grand- 


children who lived in the next parish. 

But it could not stop there. These elders began to notice 
that the chapel could stand repairs and some paint. They 
formed a club and sent a delegation to the priest to ask what 
he would suggest they do for the chapel. In their own minds 
they not only wanted to repair what was falling down; they 
also wanted to build an extension to the building, designed for 
several classrooms where Confraternity classes could be 
taught without the necessity of the children tracking into the 
““Mass place” for instructions every day. 

Of course, there were complaints now too. These oldsters 
were coming to Mass Sunday after Sunday hearing “‘keeds’ 
sermons.” And since they did not understand the vernacular 
fully, they felt they were missing out and not getting what 
they came for. They wanted sermons for themselves in their 
native Spanish. 

Dilemma! 

The priest, however, reasoned that, were it not for the 
children, the oldsters would still be at home doing nothing of a 
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Sunday morning, idling hand in hand with the devil. Besides, 
he was reading the Epistles and Gospel in Spanish for them 
every Sunday morning, and certainly the Lord Jesus Christ 
could preach much finer sermons even in Spanish than this 
“American” youngster priest. Therefore, he would con- 
tinue to give the boys and girls their five minutes of story and 
doctrine in three-letter words of English which they could 
appreciate and understand, because they had not understood 
a word of the Spanish Gospel. | 

If the foundation was laid on the children, it was important 
to continue laying that foundation, because in three years’ 
time the children were new and they had to carry on where 
their growing brothers and sisters had left off. 

“You can easily miscalculate the spiritual prowess of an 
adult,” he thought, “‘but it is difficult to over-appreciate the 
powers of a child.” 

Nowadays you can still see that priest as he jogs about the 
parish in the car or on foot. The Pied Piper of Hamlin Town 


had to toot a horn. This one holds up one of his hands with 
his thumb pointing to the sky. 
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Catechetics According to St. Paul 


By tHE Reverenp Rupotpx G. Banpas, Px.D., S.T.D. er M. 
Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 


VII. Imagery in St. Paul’s Epistles 


The parable, which is the outstanding characteristic of Our 
Lord’s catechetical method, is absent from the pages of St. 
Paul’s Epistles. This is all the more surprising since the sur- 
roundings in which St. Paul labored constituted an excellent 
setting for such a mode of instruction. How often must he 
have crossed the blue Mediterranean, traversed the pine-clad 
gorges of the Asian hills, and seen Olympus, Ida, and Parnas- 
sus in all their grandeur! And yet, apart from the figure of the 
olive tree and his recalling to the Gentiles that God’s existence, 
His eternal power and divinity (Rom., i. 20), can be known 
from the things that are seen, he makes no reference to nature. 
No voices from the neighboring mountains and seas mingle 
with the many and varied tones of his impassioned utterance. 
In a nature differently constituted, they would have been a 
continual inspiration. The scenes in which the life of David 
was spent were far less majestic; yet, the Psalms are a very 
handbook of poetic description. In the discourses and con- 
versations of Our Lord we find frequent allusions to the 
loveliness of the lilies, the joyous carelessness of the sparrows, 
the shifting winds, the red glow of the morning and evening 
clouds. Again, had St. Paul possessed the modern tempera- 
ment he might have, for example, climbed the steep Acro- 
corinthus and gazed from its lofty summits upon the two blue 
seas studded with the white sails of many lands, or watched the 
glow of sunset bathing with its soft luster the widespread 
panorama of islands and mountains and groves of cypress and 
pine. 

Whence Paul Draws His Imagery 


But his interest lay in the crowded street where the Lord 
had met people. His was a soul in which the burning heat of a 
great transfusing purpose calcined every other thought, desire, 
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and admiration. The expulsive power and paramount impor- 
tance of Christ’s truths, which it was his mission to proclaim, 
prevented him from showing any delight in the scenes of beauty 
amid which he lived and travelled. His favorite illustrations 
are those which exemplified the Christian’s interior spiritual 
life and his own restless desire to attain Christ. He draws his 
imagery from the stadium in which he looked with sympathy 
on the grace and swiftness of many a youthful athlete, from the 
race and boxing matches, from the insulting vanity of the 
Roman triumph, from the shows of the theater, and from the 
fading garland of Isthmian pine. 

In the Epistle to the Philippians written during the ew 
captivity, he likens himself to one of those charioteers (of 
whom his guardsmen so often talked to him when they had re- 
turned from the Circus Maximus) leaning forward in his flying 
car, forgetting every peril and every competitor as he pressed 
on to the goal where sat the judges with the palm garlands 
that formed the prize. “Brethren, I do not count myself to 
have apprehended. But one thing I do, forgetting the things 
that are behind, and stretching forth myself to those that are 
before, I press toward the mark, to the prize of the supernal vo- 
cation of God in Christ Jesus” (Phil., iii. 13, 14). And when at 
Ephesus and Corinth he saw those fair youths do and suffer 
so much to win a poor withering wreath of pine and parsley, of 
which the greenness had faded before the sun had set, he would 
think of that unfading and incorruptible crown of eternal 
glory which each and all might equally win in Christ—“and 
they indeed that they may receive a corruptible crown; but 
we an incorruptible one” (I Cor., ix. 25). 

How beautifully in particular does he apply the image of 
armor to Christian warfare! ‘Stand therefore, having your 
loins girt about with truth, and having on the breastplate of 
justice. And your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace; in all things taking the shield of faith, wherewith 
you may be able to extinguish all the fiery darts of the most 
wicked one. And take unto you the helmet of salvation, and 


the sword of the Spirit (which is the word of God)” (Ephes., 
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vi. 14-17). Daily the coupling chain, which bound his right 
wrist to the left of the Roman legionary, clashed as it touched 
some part of the soldier’s arms. We cannot doubt that the 
Apostle, who knew that heathendom too was redeemed in 
Christ, would have talked to the weary guards and by courte- 
ous words tried to dissipate their tedium. He would ask them 
in what tumult they received that fracture in the helmet, in 
what battle that dent upon the shield, by what blow they made 
that hack in the sword. And then thinking of the sterner 
struggle against deadlier, spiritual powers, he bids the Chris- 
tians to assume spiritual truth as their baldric, justice as their 
breastplate, zealous alacrity in the gospel of peace as their 
calige of war, and faith as their broad shield against the darts 
of the evil one, however fiercely ignited. 

Another favorite metaphor of St. Paul is derived from the 
customs of a Roman triumph. On such occasions the chief 
captives were paraded before the victor’s path, and sweet 
odors were burnt in the streets as his car climbed the Capitol. 
But when he reached the foot of the Capitoline Hill, there was 
a fatal halt; at that spot the captives ceased to form a part of 
the procession but were led aside into the rocky vaults of the 
Tullianum and strangled by the executioner in the fetid depths. 
Thus, the sweet odors which to the victor and to the spectators 
were a symbol of victory, were to the wretched victims an 
odor of death. St. Paul for a moment fancies the Gospel of 
Christ as that burning incense of which the perfume filled the 
triumphant street, and which to the well-disposed was a tiding 
of gladness but to the guiltily hardened and wilfully impeni- 
tent a tiding of wrath and doom: “We are the good odor of 
Christ unto God, in them that are saved, and in them that 
perish” (II Cor., ii. 15). And then another passing fancy 
strikes him: he pictures himself as a captive before Christ’s 
chariot making known the fame of the Victor; thanks be to 
God, he says, who always leads us everywhere in triumph in 
Christ. Little perhaps did it occur to St. Paul as he penned 
these words that the triumph of Christ in which he was being 
led along from place to place as a willing victim would one day 
also culminate in a similar death. 


CATECHETICS ACCORDING TO ST. PAUL 


Setting of the Redemption 

The Pauline doctrine of the Redemption has an equally con- 
crete and interesting setting in the ancient processes of slave- 
liberation. Among the different legal forms according to which 
in antiquity the liberation of a slave could take place, we find 
the solemn rite of a fictitious purchase of the slave by a god. 
The former master conducts the slave to the temple, sells him 
to the deity, and receives from the temple-treasury the pur- 
chase money. The inscriptions of Cos designate this process 
of liberation by the term “redemption,” while the Oxy- 
rhynchus Papyri of a.p. 86-107 denote the price by the word 
“ransom.” Once liberated, the slave became the property of 
the divinity, not its temple-slave but rather a protégé. In re- 
gard to men and to his former master he was absolutely free, 
and in many records it is forbidden under severe penalty to re- 
duce the ransomed slave to his former condition. It goes with- 
out saying, of course, that there was an immense difference be- 
tween these fictitious liberations and the Redemption which 
the Apostles announced. The God who redeemed the Chris- 
tian paid the ransom with His own blood, and the liberty which 
He acquired for him is not that of doing what he pleases 
(Gal., v. 17), but the liberty of the children of God. Christ’s 
Lordship over the Christian is absolute (I Cor., viii. 6); the 
pagans, on the other hand, could acknowledge many gods 
and many lords. 

Although the analogy, like every analogy, limps in certain 
respects, it served St. Paul’s purposes admirably. It is very 
probable that the Apostle, writing to Christian communities 
where slaves were numerous, had these ancient processes of 
slave-liberation in mind when he announced to his converts a 
new redemption, a liberation from the bondage of sin, of death, 
and of Satan. From these oppressive powers we were ransomed 
by the Blood of Christ: “You are bought with a great price” 
(I Cor., vi. 20, vii. 23; Gal., iv. 5). He warns the Galatians 
against the “false brethren unawares brought in, who came in 
privately to spy our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, 
that they might bring us into servitude” (Gal., ii. 4, iv. 31, 
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v.13). They must not be “held again under the yoke of bond- 
age”’ (Gal., v. 1); because “you are bought with a price, be not 
made the bondslaves of men”’ (I Cor., vii. 23). The Christians 
are bondsmen of Christ, they have become “servants of God 
and of justice” (Rom., vi. 22, 18). They must “abide with 
God” (I Cor., vii. 24), and “‘attend upon the Lord without im- 
pediment”’ (I Cor., vii. 35). 


The Mystical Body 


St. Paul makes abundant use of concrete imagery when he 
comes to describe the union of Jew and Gentile in the one 
Mystical Body of Christ. The Gentiles are described as citi- 
zens in the holy state, the commonwealth of a people conse- 
crated to God (Ephes., ii. 19, 20). They enjoy a rank of 
dignity not inferior to that of the Jews and need not be cir- 
cumcized. Whereas formerly they were “strangers” and 
“foreigners,” now they are “fellow-citizens of the saints” with 
full rights. They are intelligent participators in a common 
corporate life consecrated to God. Whereas formerly the 
Gentiles were “atheists,” they are now the “domestics of 
God,” they belong to the family of God and share in the bless- 
ings of His household. In this supernatural family they are 
sons and not servants, heirs and not slaves. They are being 
built together into a building or sanctuary in order that God 
may dwell therein. Of this holy structure the foundation 
stones are the Apostles and the prophets, and its “chief corner 
stone” is Christ Jesus. 

From the metaphor of a building the Apostle passes to that 
of a living organism. The Church, as a visible organization of 
men, can be what it is—the commonwealth of God, His house- 
hold, and His sanctuary—only because it is pervaded by the 
life of Christ. The members of this household are not merely 
the stones of the building, placed side by side, but they are the 
branches of a living tree, the limbs of a living body. The same 
idea of life underlies the Apostle’s conception of the Church as a 
Mystical Body: “You are the body of Christ, and members 
of member . . . for in one Spirit were we all baptized into one 
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body” (I Cor., xii. 27, 13). The union between the Head and 
His mystical members is so intimate that the Apostle compares 


it to that which exists between husband and spouse (Ephes., 
v. 22-30). 


Pauline Contrasts and Antitheses 


Like Our Lord, St. Paul strives occasionally to obtain per- 
spicuity and clarity of ideas by means of striking contrasts 
and artful antitheses. The following comparisons are out- 
standing in St. Paul’s Epistles: 


“Tt is sown in corruption, it shall rise in incorruption; 
It is sown in dishonor; it shall rise in glory; 

It is sown in weakness, it shall rise in power; 

It is sown a natural body, it shall rise a spiritual body; 


This corruptible must put on incorruption; 

This mortal must put on immortality” (I Cor., xv. 42-53). 

“By honor and dishonor, 

by evil report and good report, 

as deceivers and yet true, 

as unknown and yet known, 

as dying and behold we /ive, 

as chastized and not killed, 

as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing. 

as needy, yet enriching many, 

as eto nothing, and possessing all things” (II Cor., vi. 

“What participation hath justice with injustice? or 

what fellowship hath /ight with darkness? and 

what concord hath Christ with Belial? or 

what part hath the faithful with the undeliever? and 

what agreement hath the temple of God with idols?” (II 
Cor., vi. 14-16). 

“When you were dead in your sins . . . He hath quickened 
together with Him” (Col., 11. 13). 

“You were heretofore darkness, but now /ight in the Lord” 
(Ephes., v. 8). 

“The night is passed, and the day is at hand” (Rom., xiii. 12). 


These Pauline contrasts, together with the Apostle’s desig- 
nation of the Church’s moral teaching as the “way,” probably 
give rise to the concept of the twofold way—the way of life 
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and the way of death—which we find developed in the 
Didache. The way of life (Chapters I-IV) consists in the ob- 
servance of the twofold Gospel precept of love and of the 
golden rule; the way of death (Chapters V-VI) consists in 
committing the various sins enumerated by the author. The 
Didache constitutes a model of a catechesis addressed to the 
catechumens before the conferring of baptism. Although the 
catechesis of the book does not comprise anything explicitly 
dogmatic, it certainly presupposes a renunciation of paganism 
and an elementary acquaintance with the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity. The Didache should be studied in con- 
nection with the Epistle of Barnabas, the first Apology of 
Justin Martyr, and the “Exhortation to the Heathen” of 
Clement of Alexandria, which also give us some idea of the 
moral and dogmatic doctrines taught the candidates before 
baptism, and which to some extent, at least, have been inspired 
by the great Apostle. 





Some Thoughts on the Negro 


By Sister M. Verona, O.P. 
212 South Fourth Street, East St. Louis, Il. 


To most of us religion and emotionalism are synonymous 
as far as the Negro is concerned. Just what we mean by 
emotionalism is not too clear to us, and our own narrow idea 
of religion is not big enough to be called real Catholicism unless 
we include the Negro with no reservations. 

Once we have come to realize that religion is not emotional- 
ism, we begin to wonder why we confuse these two so vastly 
different concepts only when we think of them in reference 
to the colored man. 

Religion is associated with the Negro in much the same 
fashion as are his laughter and his poverty. It seems natu- 
rally to belong to him. We seldom realize that white people 
have attributed to the colored man many characteristics 
which in no way belong to the Negro particularly, the most 
outstanding of which are the three mentioned above; and 
these are among the kindlier traits which we think of as his. 

His laughter, while contagious and deep-toned, is no more a 
characteristic of him than ours is of us. His poverty, also 
contagious and well-rooted, belongs to him no more than ours 
does to us. But religion is something over and above all else 
.in his life. With his laughter he covers his sorrow; with his 
poverty he grovels in the dust and tries to escape all that 
poverty implies; but with his religion he makes no pretense 
at covering anything. In all sincerity he is earnestly devout; 
there is nothing artificial in his show of feeling, nothing of 
reserve in the manner in which he approaches his God. 

Because of this lack of reserve, the Negro has been called 
emotional. The word itself has come to mean something un- 
steady, undependable—something we do not wish tacked onto 
us. Nor does the colored man want this meaning assigned to 
his emotions, but he accepts it as he accepts everything else 
the white man cares to give him. There is a real fallacy in the 
modern acceptance of the word, emotional. We are inclined 
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to take it to mean the tendency to yield weakly to the emo- 
tions; yet, its real definition is “having capacity for emotion.” 
This is in no way degrading. We are emotional, all of us. 
Our emotions are part of the divine equipment which God gave 
us when He started us earthward. We have come to think 
that the more our emotions show, the lower down we are on the 
social ladder—which is a lot of rot. I’m not patting the 
blustering bully on the back, nor am I putting a prop under 
the weeping willow; but I am admitting we whites are an 
emotional people, just as are all of God’s human beings. 

Religious appeal or any other kind of appeal has its counter- 
part in the emotions of those persons to whom the appeal is 
made. That Negroes show their emotions in a greater degree 
than we do, may be because they have been hurt more deeply 
than most of us have; however, the fact that their emotions 
are nearer the top is agreed upon by both white and colored 
educators. It follows, then, that religion has a strong attrac- 
tion for the colored man. 


Religion and the Negro 


What kind of religion appeals to the Negro? Is it one 
which attracts the senses or one which intrigues the mind? 
Since the Negro has not been trained to think deeply, his mind 
cannot grasp a religion which demands subtle deductions. 
The religion which appeals to him is the one which offers the 
most comfort—I do not mean necessarily physical comfort, 
but one which affords release from suppressed feelings, one in 
which his actions are not restrained, one which in no way 
centers attention on his color or on his poverty. 

Aside from this prime requisite of his comfort, there must 
also be something that appeals to his senses. The wildest 
stretch of conjecture cannot clothe the Negro church with 
anything save rough pews and perhaps a platform. Does it 
not seem natural, then, that the Negro has turned to song and 
rhythm? 

Negro spirituals evolved from sheer necessity. Their need 
was planted in the ethical freedom of America, and their lack 
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of restraint stands out now in bold contrast against the slavery 
under which the Negro lived. The language is English, the 
symbolism is Christian, many of the musical settings are 
adaptations of gospel hymns and English ballads. But the 
spirituals themselves are definitely the religious creations of 
the American Negro. They are his unconscious concession. 
to the emotional turmoil within himself. 

In the early days the colored man for the most part found 
his God, not in a makeshift house of worship, but in the fields. 
In the not-so-far-away slave days religion to the Negro was 
often simply the turning of a troubled, broken soul to its 
Creator. That time is past now, and the present day offers 
the colored man a choice in the manner in which he may wor- 
ship God. He may select any one of the white man’s creeds. 

The Catholic Church with its incense, its lighted candles, 
its deep organ music should have won the colored man, if 
appeal to the senses was all that counted; but we know that 
we Catholics have not won the Negro. To use a worn-out 
phrase, “facts is facts.” The Baptist Church has over 
3,000,000 colored members, the Methodist 1,300,000, while 
we shy Catholics lay claim to a modest 300,000. It is easily 
seen that we have not gone to town—or to heaven either, for 
that matter—with the Negro in our Catholic churches. Why? 

There is an explanation for this which again goes far back 
into slave days. Only one of the thirteen colonies was settled 
by Catholics, Maryland, and she did not remain Catholic for 
longer than ten years. In giving shelter to one or two Protes- 
tant Englishmen, she soon found herself shelterless as far as 
matters of religion were concerned. Spanish Florida became 
non-Catholic, and Catholic Louisiana did not have nearly 
enough priests. The South for the most part was Protestant, 
some of the earliest settlers being Englishmen who came di- 
rectly from the England of Queen Elizabeth. 

The slaves naturally turned to the religion of their masters. 
More kindly plantation owners permitted religion to be taught 
to the colored people. Before the Civil War and immediately 
afterwards generous Protestant women from the North went 
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into the deep South and started schools. The Life of Booker 
T. Washington gives a well-etched picture of the goodness of 
these women. Our teaching Sisters went also; but there were 
not a great many of them, they did not go immediately, and 
they went with much less financial backing than did the 
noble, non-Catholic lay teachers. 

The Baptist and the Methodist Church even at that time 
made their religion demonstrative; by that I mean, active. 
The colored man was given a part; he didn’t just sit back and 
adore. Churches for the colored were centers of social and 
community life. This too developed from necessity, because 
the Negroes had virtually no other mode of contact and were 
usually forbidden even to worship with white people. 

The churches provided social activities, cooked and served 
meals, organized athletic contests, gave entertainments, oper- 
ated stores, conducted social agencies. The first colored news- 
papers and magazines were launched by these churches. The 
colored man was encouraged to participate in all this; he was 
even allowed to preach the Gospel if he felt himself so inclined. 
In taking care of both his religious and social life these non- 
Catholic churches came to be props which the colored man 
could not do without. To his pleased amazement he found 
that he was the head of this or that committee; that he was 
the chief singer in the choir; that his church was no longer a 
white man’s church—it was run by colored ministers for 
colored people. 


Negro Migration to the North 


Then came the enticements of the northern cities to lure the 
Negro from the South in large numbers. Once up North, the 
bewildered colored man found that the Baptist and the Meth- 
odist churches offered all they had offered in the South and 
even more, because the northern churches gave even greater 
recreation facilities to the timid southerner, easier means of 
getting jobs, and a more concrete foundation for security. 

It is to the Church that colored women cling for emotional 
security even more than their brothers, and such security does 
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exist. Colored women are the most tragic and circumscribed. 
of all women; most of them are never even given a chance. 
Outside the Church many of them drift to ruin and death on 
the city streets. They are sold by both white and colored 
men. Asa whole, they must go to work at an earlier age than 
any other group of American women. Not even the powerful 
non-Catholic churches have been able to open the doors of 
many places to the young colored girl. The stenographer, 
the nurse, the school-teacher are not found in large numbers 
among colored women. At best, they obtain factory or house 
work; normally the pay is poor and the work drudgery. The 
colored elevator operators are among the higher class of 
colored girls. 

Negro women lean upon their God heavily; they scold their 
children lovingly and try desperately to drag them to church 
with them. But just as they themselves laughed at their 
mothers and left their wretched southern shacks to come to 
the even more cheerless tenements of the North, so their child- 
ren laugh at them and leave the shambling apartments for the 
city street with its noise, its taverns, and its gutters. 

Knowing this, the non-Catholic churches have sought to 
hold the colored people, not so much by instructing them, as 
by providing them with a religious set-up controlled for the 
most part by uneducated, colored ministers. This does not 
lift the Negro to a higher level, but does give him an emo- 
tional religious service which many unthinking white people 
consider good enough for the Negro. 

An example of this type of service is found in a Sunday even- 
ing radio program sponsored by the Morton Salt Company. 
The program consists simply of the evening services of the 
Friendship Baptist Church: the colored minister raves and 
yells the Gospel; the choir moans and wails; the congregation 
gets religion in a most audible and forceful fashion. Once an 
outsider ventured to ask this minister just how he knew when 
to yell in his sermons. Did he use a device of some kind? 
Was his script marked? With dignity too serious to be amus- 
ing, he replied that the Holy Ghost inspired him when to yell. 
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*The sad part is that this fairly intelligent, uneducated man 
believed what he said. He is a minister after the type of Bap- 
tist colored ministers; he works in a factory during the week, 
and sells religion to his Negro friends on Sunday evening. 

The Baptist Church maintains it has not the authority to 
say when a man may or may not preach the Gospel. There- 
fore, among the colored especially it has many preachers. 
These men, often uneducated, give everything toward making 
their church services popular. It was Booker T. Washington 
who epitomized the work of the Baptist and Methodist 
churches when he said: “‘When I meet a Negro who is not a 
Baptist or a Methodist, I know that some white man has been 
tampering with his religion.” 


What Catholics Can Offer to the Negro 


What do we Catholics offer the colored man? Certainly, 
he finds no swing in our chant, no moan in our requiems, no 
““boogie-woogie” in our hymns, and yet—the most beautiful 
Gloria I ever heard was sung by a Negrochoir. We do provide 
the things necessary for baptism and burial, but it is often with 
cold dignity. The Latin words carry no meaning to the 
colored man; the vested priest is reserved and unnatural- 
looking. One day a little Negro boy, watching the priest say 
Mass, pulled my veil and in a most soft whisper demanded: 
“Is he real?” Aside. from the utter strangeness of it all, the 
colored man misses the hair-raising sermons, the dramatized 
Gospel stories, and the lunch served after services. 

Our funeral services, for instance, are seemingly cold and 
solemn; usually, there isn’t even a sermon. But a Negro 
Baptist or Methodist funeral is something to behold! Every 
minister who wishes to come is welcome, and he may speak as 
loud and as long as he desires. The discourse eulogizes the 
departed one, and refers to his faults by reproaching his kin- 
folk with deeds they have failed to do or have done badly. All 
in all, a Negro funeral of this kind is a thing to stir the emotions 
to the very depths. 

We Catholics offer a “Credo” that demands a burning faith, 
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nothing less. Our religion is priceless, but to the Negro seem- 
ingly we give nothing and demand much. To believe that a 
piece of bread can be changed into Christ calls for God-given 
faith; to kneel for a half-hour silently watching a queerly 
dressed man read from a book is tedious, especially when one 
has no idea what he is reading; the smell of incense has a sick- 
ening effect upon the Negro with an empty stomach, and in- 
cidentally few Negroes eat breakfast. The uniform ritual of 
the Catholic Church curbs any divergence on the part of the 
worshippers. This, in itself, offers little appeal to the Negro. 


Correction of Existing Anomalies 


The remedy lies not in timing our Gregorian Chant to an 
“eight to the bar” measure nor in putting on a show in our 
sanctuaries. I am not suggesting that we make our beautiful 
ritual cater to what we think are the demands of the Negro. 
It is for us to start working on ourselves rather than on either 
our religion or on our fellow-man, the Negro. They are all 
right; it is we that are all wrong. 

We look upon the 13,000,000 Negroes in America as a 
scourge because we are actuated by race prejudice, whereas, 
had we the courage of our religion, we could effect such a 
change in our national habits, customs, and laws as to make 
our fellow-citizens count the Negro as a fellow-man; we could 
make the more reluctant Catholics realize that the Catholic 
Negro is a member of the Mystical Body of Christ; we Cath- 
olics could by the sheer force of brotherly love make the Negro 
acceptable to all Americans, and we could give great peace to 
the colored man himself. To do all this, we would have to be 
real Catholics, not bourgeois Catholics. We would have to 
be Catholics who put the principles of Christ above mere 
respectability. We could not ‘be the mediocre fellow who 
scorns the extraordinary way of the Christian as being the 
extravagant way of the fool. Then colored children would 
be welcomed into our schools, and colored men and women 


would not fear to walk into a white Catholic church for Sunday 
Mass. 
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Through Catholic Action—with a stress on the Action— 
programs of social activities can be made to include the Negro. 
We must come down from our high places and help the colored 
man to realize that emotional security is not the core of reli- 
gion. He can be taught the Catholic religion just as we were 
taught it. He is as capable of learning it as we were; he loves 
truth and beauty just as much as we do. 

Much has been done lately along these lines, especially in 
the field of education. The way is hard and slow; the results 
are none too tremendous. Fifty years ago Mother Katherine 
Drexel turned her attention and her life toward the education 
of the Negro and the Indian. This truly great woman, with 
the large fortune of the Drexel bankers behind her and an 
immense love of God in her heart, has done amazing things in 
bringing a knowledge of the Catholic religion to the colored 
man and the Indian. 

Other Congregations and Communities have about 500 
priests and 1,600 teaching Sisters working among the colored 
people. This in itself is not too great a number when we 
realize that there are over 13,000,000 Negroes in the United 
States. Present-day interest in this work is at a higher 
mark than ever before, but even at that it is not enough and 
vast strides are not. being made. 

Our attitude toward the Negro has proved that we white 
Catholics have failed to give serious heed to the teaching of 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. To say that we 
hold ourselves aloof from the Negro is not a far-fetched state- 
ment. The causes are many; some of them are reasonably 
sincere, others unreasonably real, but all of them, whatever 
they are, are small and unworthy of loyal Catholics. We can- 
not take too lightly the commandment, “Love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” if we ourselves want to win eternal approval. 

The appeal or lack of appeal which the Church has for the 
Negro rests not so much on the emotions of the colored man 
as it does on the amount of personal love we have for God. 
The Saints found Christ in the people around them. He is 


still to be found in the person of our fellow-man, regardless of 
the color of that fellow-man’s skin. 





A Brief History of the Vacation School 
Movement in the Archdiocese 
of Dubuque” 


By THe Ricut Reverenp Mser. J. M. Wotre 


Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools, Eleventh and Bluff Streets, 
Dubuque, Iowa 


As a witness for twenty-five years of the inauguration and 
growth of the Vacation School Movement, one may well ob- 
serve that it is the second miracle of Catholic sacrifice in the 
U.S.A., if the parochial schools may and should be regarded as 
the first. 

When I was appointed Superintendent of Schools in the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque in 1922, the fact impressed me that I 
was not only to organize, direct, and improve the education of 
children in the established parochial schools, but that I had a 
responsibility for the Catholic education of all the children in 
the archdiocese. A detailed study of the facts at the time 
showed that the Archdiocese of Dubuque had relatively more 
of its children in Catholic schools than any other diocese in the 
United States. : 

One of the first things that I did during the summer of 1922 
was to prepare a schedule for Vacation Schools. This sug- 
gestion came to me from several priests in humble places, with- 
out parochial schools, who informed me of their efforts to give 
adequate religious education to the children under their care. 
Some of them had striven to conduct such schools for four or 
five years, but they lacked the moral support that a general 
movement would give them. The schedule of Vacation Schools 
for 1922 included thirteen different places with an enrollment 
of some 780 children. The pastors of these places suggested 
that I draft a more comprehensive plan for the following year 
on the organization and conduct of such schools. They wished 
‘a list of texts and materials to be used. Accordingly, I pre- 


* Editor’s Note.—The Twenty-fifth a ey of the Catholic Religious Vacation 
School Movement is commemorated this year. At the annual meeting of the CCD Directors 
in Kansas City, October 11-14, the achievements and potential future of these schools will be 
reviewed. 
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pared an elementary bulletin for the conduct of the Vacation 
Schools of 1923. 

Previous to the opening of the 1923 schools, I wrote to the 
Sisters teaching in the archdiocese an exhortation regarding 
the less privileged children, and asked for volunteers to teach in 
the schools to be planned for that summer. The responses 
both to me and their Religious Superiors were a revelation of 
the self-immolation of the Sisters. They were to attend sum- 
mer sessions and make a long retreat after the arduous work of 
the school year, but the number of volunteers was far in excess 
of the demands at that time. Long experience has shown that 
the Sisters of our Religious communities are willing to spend 
themselves even to heroic acts in behalf of this cause. As the 
movement has grown and made greater demands upon them, 
we have never been embarrassed by a dearth of Religious 
teachers. 


Results of the Vacation Schools 


The first notable offspring of the Vacation Schools was the 
all-year-round Saturday and Sunday Schools conducted in 
these places by Sisters from the parochial schools in the 
neighboring parishes. Another plan where parochial schools 
could not be supported adequately is the establishment of a 
Religious house of Sisters for all-year-round service to the 
parish, and the instruction of Catholic children in the local and 
outlying rural public schools. The pastors thus economize on 
the outlays necessary for the building and upkeep of a school 
and the teaching of subjects which are taught in the local 
public schools. ‘The contacts of the Sisters with public school 
teachers and administrators have had a wonderful effect. 

Such schools alone cannot, however, develop the true 
Catholic atmosphere and give to the young the richness of 
Catholic feelings, the Catholic mind, and the Catholic outlook 
on life. Among the many notable effects and results of the 
Vacation School Movement has been the establishment of 
eight additional parochial schools in the archdiocese. Two 
other parishes are planning for such schools, and they will be 
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opened as soon as Sisters can be secured. The need now and in 
the immediate future will be an increase of vocations for our 
Religious communities of all kinds. The most salient objection 
that was first encountered in developing this movement was 
by certain types: of thinking which concluded that parents 
and children where these schools were held would lose all inter- 
est in the establishment of parochial schools. The encourage- 
ment of the national movement by the Hierarchy helped 
greatly to overcome the difficulties resultant from such think- 
ing. 

From three Vacation Schools in 1919, held by individual 
pastors, the number has grown to 132 schools in our archdio- 
cese. Every parish or mission without a parochial school now 
conducts such schools. When the schools were organized 
systematically in 1923, there was an attendance of 1,780 in 26 
schools. The enrollment in all these’ schools increased with the 
years, and also the number of schools, so that by 1930 there 
were 4,793 enrolled, and this summer the number reached 
9,000. 

At the beginning of the movement, our Bureau of Education 
began a simple publicity campaign in the diocesan paper, 
The Witness. From the opening of the schools in the summer, 
letters from the children were published. The following is a 


typical letter from a pastor found in the 1923 files of the 
Bureau: 


“T am sending you a report of our school of religion. We believe the 
school was a great success. Thirty-two children came from parents who 
have given up the Church, and who we had figured would not be with us. 
They did not come the first day. New*ones kept coming from day to 
day from homes of people whom we thought lost to the Church. 

“The coming of the Sisters and their work created an attractive spirit 
among the children the very first day. This spirit grew, and with it the 
number increased. In one family the father told me that his children 
could join any church they wanted to, when they became of age. The 
ma the Sisters seemed to change them. They came to school, 
made their First Communion, and are now going to Mass every Sunday.” 


The letters from the children revealed amazing acts of 
sacrifice. Some came as far as eleven miles each day; many 
others came seven, five, and four miles. They walked; they 
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came on horseback, sometimes with a Protestant child riding 
along; they came in milk trucks. Parents took turns in 
bringing them. Ladies’ societies gave parties and paid the bus 
fares. 


Vacation Schools and Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 


In 1930 the workers in the Vacation Schools were asked to 
join the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Although for 
seven years previous the Bureau of Education had urged 
pastors to affiliate their workers with the Confraternity, the 
process did not gain momentum until Bishop Edwin V. 
O’Hara, then still pastor of Eugene, Oregon, and Director of 
the Rural Life Bureau, N.C.W.C., agreed that the Vacation 
Schools should be sponsored by affiliated units of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. During the succeeding 
years 133 branches of the Confraternity were established. 
Before the war years the leaders had conferences during the 
Catholic Action Week held annually during the month of 
October. 

Although many pastors of parishes with parochial schools 
have established branches of the Confraternity, through 
which they solicit the help of lay members in instruction 
classes for students on every level who attend public schools, 
there still remains untold work to be done in this field. While 
in the pioneer days the defections from the Church were 
among the scattered rural populations, today they are gen- 
erally found in the more populous centers of the North. 
Many pastors with schogls are under the delusion that all the 
children of their parishes are attending the parish schools. 
Nowhere do the Catholic schools care for the religious educa- 
tion of all students of school age. I have conducted several 
experiments in parishes with parochial schools. Vacation 
Schools conducted in such parishes not only tended to draw, 
but in one parish attracted, all of the children to attend the 
parochial school during the following year. 

The Vacation Schools generally reach all of the students of 
the elementary grades, but the attendance decreases in the 
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high school grades for a number of reasons. To meet this 
situation pastors use the study forum methods, which join 
the more serious projects of the study of religion with the 
social needs of students of this age. Those with much ex- 
perience are convinced that the high school level is more im- 
portant than any other. This is the large work for the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. In this field the lay aposto- 
late may give its best service to God, His Church, and the 
salvation of souls. 

More emphasis is being put everywhere in this and other 
dioceses on the responsibility of parenthood in the field of 
religious instruction. Every parent should belong to the 
Confraternity, and familiarize himself with the processes of 
home education in religion. The parochial school lessens its 
effectiveness in the service of the Church in the measure in 
which parents are induced to believe that the school relieves 
them of all responsibility for the religious education of their 
children. 

I was still in Rome when Pope Pius X issued the memorable 
Encyclical on the Teaching of Christian Doctrine. At the 
time my mind was filled with the resonance of apostolic docu- 
ments, and I was impressed by the thought and feeling that 
Acerbo Nimis was more than a papal, it was an apostolic, 
document. It rang so true to the simple spirit of the first- 
and second-century Fathers who were trying to gain a foot- 
hold for Christ. Since April, 1905, the words of the saintly 
Pope Pius X have been ringing in my ears and have inspired 
me to some feeble efforts in the great cause of religiovis educa- 
tion: “We.must agree with those who hold that the main 
cause of the present indifference and torpor, as well as the very 
serious evils that flow from it, is to be found in the prevailing 
ignorance about divine things.” 





A New (?) Idea in Organizing the 
Subject-Matter in Religion 
By tHe ReveRenD Ciarence E. Etwe t, Pu.D. 


Director of High Schools and Academies, 621 Superior Avenue, N. E., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Many of our children are tired of religion after eight years of 
it in the elementary grades. Ask any beginning ninth-grade 
class. They have been through the catechism two or three 
times. They rebel against being taught to learn endless ques- 
tions and answers, over and over. They think they know 
everything they need to know about their Faith. 

How wrong they are in this we can easily appreciate. But 
they think they are right! And when we start all over again 
in high school to take them down the same street, with the 
same stops, and the same houses, they seethe internally, even 
if they still say: “Yes, Father. Yes, Sister. Yes, Brother.”’ 
Many of them get apathetic about religion. Some become 
positively hostile. And yet religion is the most necessary sub- 
ject, the most important. What is the answer? 

Part of the answer is that variety is the spice of life. How 
would you like to go to school in the same dress for twelve 
years—the same design always with only the hem and the 
seams let out a bit every year? ‘We do,” you Religious say. 
“Yes, we do. We love it.” But for every one of you there are 
hundreds of Catholic layfolk who like variety. 

We must bring some freshness, some surprise, some change, 
even into religion, without departing from the sound tradi- 
tional matter and methods handed down to us from apostolic 
times. This is necessary at all levels, but especially in the high 
school and college. 

This thought was one of the principles adopted by the 
persons who developed the religion series entitled Our Quest for 
Happiness, which is startling teachers all over the country, as 
it startled teachers in the diocese in which it was developed 
during the first year it was introduced. It takes most teachers 


a year, and some even two years, really to digest the ideas in 
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the new arrangement. In two or three years most of them 
begin to get enthusiastic. 


Re-organization of Subject- Matter 


Previously in high school, the organization of subject-matter 
in religion has been approximately this: the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Sacraments, the Commandments; the Life of Christ, 
Church History, Apologetics and Life Problems. The last four 
mentioned are new to most pupils, but the first three, usually 
placed in grades nine and ten, are old. Most often they are 
presented for a semester or year each, to the great distaste of 
many pupils, because the treatment usually follows the same 
old pattern repeated once again. By the time the pupils reach 
the eleventh or twelfth grade, the harm has been done—all the 
pupils are saying to themselves: “Same old stuff.” Their 
negativistic attitudes are already habitual. How can this be 
avoided? The basic subject-matter must forever remain the 
same, the basic treatment the same. 

What can be done? A new arrangement of parts to afford 
new interrelations and fresh integrations which will show the 
pupils unknown facets of the glistening diamond which is our 
Faith would help. But the new interrelations must not be 
bizarre. They must respect the principle which is funda- 
mental in content as well as in methods in religion: Ni/ 
innovetur, nisi quod traditum est. 

A solution of this question came accidentally, as a by- 
product of an attempt to make a scientific analysis of the en- 
tire content, formational as well as instructional, of the whole 
field of religion preparatory to setting up a new religion course. 
The answer was this: Take the Creed; make it the basis of 
the entire four years’ course in high school religion. Instead of 
putting the entire Creed in one semester or one year, spread it 
out over the four years in its traditional sequence: (1) God 
the Father and Creation; (2) God the Son and Redemption; 
(3) God the Holy Ghost, the Church and sanctification; (4) 
the Last Things. Then interweave into this basic doctrinal 
core of the four years’ course all the rest of our religion: 
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Sacraments, Commandments, Scripture, church history, apolo- 
getics, virtues, vices, sin, ascetical theology and the rest. 

It sounds fantastic. The first mental] reaction is: “Theo- 
logical potpourri! Indigestible hash! The result will be 
chaos! An indescribable jumble of knowledge of religion in the 
pupils’ heads!” But as it worked out, the answer tended more 
and more toward unity—a truly amazing unity, a unity in the 
midst of variety that was sheer beauty. 

The first article of the Creed, disclosing the love of “‘God, the 
Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and of earth,” leads most 
naturally to a study of the Fall and thence to Baptism, which 
brings grace and faith and the other virtues that enable us to 
overcome the effects of the Fall and to climb up to the glory we 
had lost. The first three Commandments are equally as 
appropriate in that first year. Having studied God and His 
nature and attributes, what more natural than to study the 
virtue of religion and the positive and negative precepts of the 
first three Commandments which disclose what are our duties 
in returning God’s love? 

The study of the love of Christ the Incarnate Son in the 
second year, His life, passion, and death, is and should be 
closely connected with the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass and the 
Holy Eucharist as a Sacrament. The fourth Commandment 
fits, without strain, into the sequence of matter on the obedient 
Christ—obedient unto death, obedient unto the Eucharistic 
solitude and neglect. 

Articles 8-10 of the Creed: “I believe in the Holy Ghost, 
the Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints, the for- 
giveness of sin,” have a natural internal connection which is 
both theologically and psychologically sound. Why then not 
study the Sacrament of Penance as a sequel to and in con- 
nection with the work of the Holy Spirit and of the Church in 
the task of the sanctification of mankind? Would not also the 
fifth and sixth Commandments and a study of the great virtue 
of temperance follow from the knowledge of the reverence we 
owe to our bodies as temples of the Holy Ghost? Yes, they 


would, and the new relationship of ideas might please pupils 
and teachers alike. 
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And in the final year, the study of the Last Things and 
Extreme Unction, prefaced by a unit on the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, should form one of the finest of approaches to the proper 
selection of a state in life and the study of Holy Orders, Re- 
ligious life, vocation, and Matrimony. A treatment of the 
virtue of justice and of the seventh and eighth Command- 
ments is not only appropriate for seniors but fits well with the 
foregoing subject-matter, since justice is a key virtue in the 
task of reconstructing a social order which will enable us to 
reach the right gate into eternity. A final unit on apologetics 
would serve as a synthesis of all the four years, accenting as it 
does the key truths about God, Christ, and the Church. 


Logical Sequence of Subject- Matter 


Such then was the new arrangement of subject-matter used 
in Our Quest for Happiness. It can be examined in Chart One. 
Those who have followed the description closely will have 
noticed what is quickly apparent on the chart—that, not only 
is there some of the doctrinal content of Christianity, of the 
means of grace and hope, and of the Commandments in each 
year, but that the sequence of each of these topics is perfect, 
from article 1 to article 12 of the Creed, from Baptism to 
Matrimony, from the first to the tenth Commandment. Yet, 
the interrelation is most natural and most logical. Indeed, an 
attempted partial breaking away from this perfect sequence 
proved, after three years’ tryout, to be unsatisfactory. 

How this rearrangement of subject-matter has been put into 
units will appear from Chart Two, which shows how one single 
story runs from unit one of grade nine to the last unit of grade 
twelve. 

This new arrangement of the subject-matter of religion for 
high school avoids the tedium that arises from treating the 
same or similar subjects for a whole semester or year, when 
they have been already studied that way several times in the 
elementary school. Far more important, however, this new 
arrangement makes it possible for both teacher and pupil to see 
what many have never seen before, namely, the interconnection 
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between what we believe and what we are commanded to do, 
as well as the means God has provided to enable us both to be- 
lieve and do this. 

It leads the pupils imperceptibly but irresistibly toward that 
philosophic habit of seeking unification in all things, which 
Newman says is the chief aim of intellectual training. It also 
leads pupils to see and appreciate the wisdom, the knowledge, 
and the love of God in arranging things, apparently so dis- 
- parate, so that they are most intimately related to one another 
and so mutually necessary in the work of our eternal salvation. 

“The theory is fine,” some will now say, “but does it work 
out in practice?” Ask any of the teachers who have tried it 
for two or more years. Ask teachers who have been using the 
plan since 1939. One of them, after her fifth year, said: “TI 
love this course more each year, and each time I see more 
possibilities that keep it ever fresh, ever new, ever intriguing.” 
She is a voice for hundreds. Pupil reactions have been equally 
gratifying. A young sophomore afforded one of the co- 
authors with a tremendous surge of satisfaction when he said 
that the course “‘showed how things fit.” He had already 
achieved the philosophic habit in the tenth grade. 

Yes, that is it. Things fit, everything fits, in our holy 
religion. Everything has a place, a purpose, a relation to 
everything else. This is hardly ever caught by the student 
when doctrine, morals, Sacraments, and the rest are put into 
and kept in watertight compartments, each taught inde- 
pendently. But it is unavoidably forced on his mind when 
Creed and Sacraments and Commandments are integrated, as 
they were in the master form of catechesis used by St. Augus- 
tine and derived by him from St. Irenzeus and apostolic times. 
But of this more another time. The thing we set out here to 
explain was a new interrelation of subject-matter components 
in religion. Let us hope that in the brevity of these few pages 
we have made it clear, or at least that we have spurred inter- 
est in revivifying the course of high school religion, and of all 
religion. 





Significance of Motivation in the 
Teaching of Religion 


By Sister Mary Anita VOLLMER 
26 East College Avenue, York, Pa. 


One teacher of religion was troubled to find that the lessons 
she taught in her classes in religion in a secondary school did 
not give much concrete evidence of a carry-over into life con- 
duct. She searched for a solution to this problem, and found 
a promise of assistance in Johann Lindworsky’s theory of will 
training. Since the full application of Lindworsky’s theory to 
Catholic secondary education entailed too great a task to be 
undertaken at one time, only the first step towards its applica- 
tion to the teaching of religion has been made in this study. 
A questionnaire which would suggest a system of values, or 
levels of motivation, to teachers in Catholic secondary schools 
was experimentally built. This task was set by Lindworsky’s 
suggestion in his “The Training of the Will.” 


“The first hard work required of a teacher who wants to 
influence his pupil is to investigate the range of subjective 
values in the mind of the pupil. Subjective values differ 
greatly in a child, in an adolescent, in an adult, and in an 
old man. They are different for the child of a small wage- 
earner, and for the child of a wealthy family. Within every 
social class they are different for every individual.” 

The teacher found that her problem was not an isolated one. 
In a recent study, teachers of religion in Catholic schools were 
asked the question: “To what extent do you believe that the 
results of our high school teaching in religion really carry over 
into after life?” One hundred and ninety-one teachers re- 
sponded to the question. Approximately two per cent 
answered: “Very slight.” Twenty-seven per cent answered: 
“Slight.” Forty-eight per cent answered: “Considerable.” 
Thirteen per cent answered: “Great.” Nine per cent 
answered: ‘‘Very great’”—showing that there is considerable 
doubt in the minds of many teachers of religion in the Catholic 
secondary schools regarding the effectiveness of their teaching. 
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Priests, bishops, and archbishops have, from time to time, 
echoed the words of Archbishop McNicholas: “I am con- 
vinced that the teaching of religion is our weakest course.” 


Ideas Are Not Self-Motivating 


Catholic teachers face the same problems in teaching 
Catholicism as those outside the Church meet in their efforts 
to improve character education. The latter are as far from 
solving the problem as are the Catholic teachers of religion, 
and at many points their problems parallel those of the Cath- 
olic group. Harold Tuttle in a recent article calls attention 
to the point that “from the time of Aristotle the educated 
public has accepted the belief that ideas are self-motivating— 
that what we know determines what we do.” 

Speaking of the same error, Father Kirsch in his article, 
“Ideals to the Front,” says: “This heresy happens to be as 
old as the human race.” Father Kirsch admits that this 
heresy of self-motivated ideas has crept into the teaching of 
religion to such an extent that the imparting of knowledge is 
given the first place, though it is frequently the least important 
among the factors that control human conduct. 

Mr. Tuttle approaching the problem from another back- 
ground states: 


“The discoveries of recent years are in sharp conflict with 
this notion that ideas are self-motivating. The refutation 
is thorough and conclusive. Hundreds of experiments, 
patiently performed in psychological laboratories, con- 
sistently lead to the contrary conclusion that ideas are not 
dynamic and that knowledge of right does not impel one 
to right action.” 


Among the “hundreds of experiments” mentioned by Mr. 
Tuttle are studies by the Character Education Inquiry, which 
includes more than five years of research by Hartshorne, May, 
and others, as well as studies by F. C. Sharp, G. Fernald, T. H. 
Haines, W. Healy, Goodwin Watson, and others. These have 
been analyzed and evaluated by Percival M. Symonds in his 
book, “Diagnosing Personality and Conduct.’’ Symonds dis- 
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covered that it is possible to measure knowledge and judgment 
with reference to conduct. Tests have been constructed which 
compare favorably with those used to measure school subjects 
and intelligence. Correlations between pupil-scores on tests 
in school subjects and intelligence are substantial, while the 
correlations of the same tests with conduct are so low that they 
seem to fail to differentiate between normal and delinquent 
individuals. “The low correlations of knowledge and conduct 
indicate,” Symonds concludes, “‘how distinct the two forms of 
activity are.’ 

All of which suggests that one of the errors of teachers of 
religion and character in the past has been in trying to in- 
fluence conduct by over-stressing the imparting of knowledge. 


Non-Catholic Opinion on Moral Education 


In his book, “Adolescence and High School Problems,” Ralph 
Pringle, Principal of the University High School of Illinois 
State Normal University, gives a conservative and perhaps 
typical presentation of the opinion of non-Catholic educators 
on the subject of moral education. His sources are G. Stanley 
Hall, W. C. Bagley, William James, John Dewey, G. H. 
Palmer,: and others. He uses many pages of his book in 
attempting to prove that very little “can be accomplished in 
the field of morality by direct moral instruction,” and suggests 
instead that a moral atmosphere in and around the school 
(from teachers, subjects, and recreational situations) be 
utilized. He includes “incidental moral instruction . . . es- 
pecially when pupils ask for help or when the occasion strongly 
suggests it.”” He summarizes: 


“Thus, moral influence is not something for which a 
method can be proposed or a department provided; it is 
more in the nature of a continuous benediction coming from 
those who /ive on a higher spiritual plane, yet in the closest 
personal touch with youth.” 


Much of what has been successful in moral and religious 
education is probably due to the influence of worthy teachers, 
but the evidence of their influence is not sufficiently definite to 
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be of any real assistance to individual teachers seeking to im- 
prove their methods of teaching. 

In his Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth, 
Pope Pius XI says: 


“Hence, the true Christian, product of Christian educa- 
tion, is the supernatural man who thinks, judges, and acts 
constantly and consistently in accordance with right reason 
illumined by the supernatural light of the example and 
teaching of Christ; in other words, to use the current term, 
the true and finished man of character.”’ 


Here are included two elements. The first, ‘right reason 
properly illuminated,” might be said to characterize the best 
Catholic religious instruction. The second, “thought, word, 
and action according to right reason,” brings us to the question 
of training the will, because it is from the will that action 
proceeds. We come now to the crux of our problem—the 
training of the will. 


Training of the Will 


Good judgment would dictate that, in a study of how to 
train the will, the first investigation is to find out what sets the 
will in motion. Lindworsky answers this question in his book, 
“The Training of the Will.” He says: ‘Wherever there is an 
aim, a value, a motive, will power is found at work.” This is 
the keynote of Lindworsky’s theory. The present study has 
attempted to follow out what Lindworsky indicates as “the 
first hard work required of the teacher,” namely, “‘to investi- 
gate the range of subjective values in the mind of the pupil.” 
The instruction and enlightenment to be gained from a com- 
parison of Lindworsky’s ideas with those of other educators, 
theorists, and pragmatists cannot be overestimated, though 
their full import may be only indicated here. 

Msgr. John M. Cooper in his “Religion Outlines for Col- 
leges” points out that the first function of faith and beliefs is 
to provide “the motive power and fuel for driving the human 
soul along the road that leads to eternal life.” 

Writing from a different point of view in an article entitled 
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“Motivational Problems in Student Counseling,” D. D. Feder 
and J. S. Kounin maintain that motivation cannot, at present, 
be considered a special problem in the field of psychology, but 
rather its central problem. A comprehensive Catholic treat- 
ment of motivation is found in an article by Right Rev. Msgr. 
John M. Wolfe, entitled ‘““Motivated Teaching and Learning 
Processes in Religious Education.” 

The theory set forth by Lindworsky meets its finest parallel 
in the recent work by Harold Saxe Tuttle of the College of the 
City of New York, entitled How Motives Are Educated. Both 
authors have reached many identical conclusions. Yet, 
throughout his work Lindworsky uses the concepts of educa- 
tional theory that are distinctly Catholic and religious, while 
Tuttle treats the subject from the standpoint of a modern 
non-Catholic educator. What from the Catholic point of 
view is the firmest stronghold in Lindworsky’s theory is the 
weakest in Mr. Tuttle’s. The former has already prepared 
for him the perfect, unchanging Catholic ideal: “God as our 
Father, His holy will as the norm of our life.” His only prob- 
lem is to fit this ideal into life. Tuttle, on the other hand, has 
“two miajor problems. . . . One, selection of the ideals of 
conduct to be approved; the other, the assuring of satisfaction 
for such conduct, the adapting of satisfiers.” He hopes to 
select standards and ideals by a “‘study of social psychology, 
mental hygiene, and ethics,” which he considers ‘“‘a highly 
complex task.” 


Character Education Inquiry 


In his book Tuttle speaks of the Character Education In- 
quiry as the most extensive study that has yet been made in 
the field. This study was carried on for a period of five years, 
many workers contributing to the outcomes which have been 
compiled under the titles, “Studies in Deceit,” “Studies in 
Service and Self-Control,” and “Studies in the Organization 
of Character.” The several points which these workers term 
their “Contributions to the Theory of Character Education” 
have been matched paint for point with Lindworsky’s theories 
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as set down in his work, “The Training of the Will,” and found 
to be fundamentally and strikingly in agreement. The one 
point of contrast between Tuttle’s and Lindworsky’s ideas 
mentioned above is on the question of ideals. Where the 
Character Education Inquiry seeks to build up a functioning 
ideal, Lindworsky speaks of the Life Ideal—that is, the one 
unchanging, perfect ideal held by the Catholic Church. 

Another experimental study of the problem was the result 
of one of the projects of the Stanford Evaluation Workshop 
during the summer of 1939, which was written up by George 
W. Jacobs under the title “Investigating the Student’s System 
of Values.” These experimenters worked out samples of 
evaluation which they felt were worth while, because such a 
system of values “‘underlies the formation of a life philosophy 
and determines which of many possible courses of action a 
person will take.” The same criticism can be made of these 
tests as in the case of Tuttle’s work and of the Character 
Education Inquiry suggestions, that their life values are based 
on opinion and are all on the natural plane. 

Having surveyed the work of others in the field, our next 
task was to develop a questionnaire. The scope of the present 
paper did not allow for a fair testing of all of the motives in the 
outline as given by Msgr. Cooper. Of these six were selected, 
which were briefly expressed as: (1) love of God, (2) desire 
of heaven, (3) fear of hell, (4) love of parents, (5) self-improve- 
ment, and (6) common sense. 

The first three represent a higher type of motive than the 
last three according to Msgr. Cooper, who states that these 
require faith which is a supernatural gift of God and above the 
natural. That “love of God” is the highest of life motives is 
taught us by Christ Himself, when He answered the doctor of 
the law: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart . . . this is the greatest and the first commandment.” 
Msgr. Cooper calls it “the heart of Christianity.” He like- 
wise indicates that desire of heaven and fear of hell hold suc- 
cessively lower steps on the supernatural scale of motives. 

On the natural level, since the effective motives were 
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labeled “‘the strongest natural driving forces,” the love of 
parents was taken here as the highest natural motive because 
it is altruistic, whereas self-improvement and common sense 
are egoistic. Self-improvement was placed next because 
from personal discussions with pupils it was so placed by them. 

Finally, the sixth motive, “common sense,” was determined 
upon because in cases where pupils were questioned as to why 
they studied hard, went to Mass on Sunday, or gave liberally 
to the Missions, their answers might be summarized by 
“expediency of the moment” or “common sense.” Since it 
represented a makeshift adjustment to life situations without 
regard for basic moral values, it was placed as the lowest on 
the chosen scale of motives. 


Ascertaining the Pupil Response 


To form a test that would show as much differentiation ot 
pupil response as possible, four separate questionnaires were 
devised and answered by the pupils under ordinary classroom 
situations. The pupils tested were all of the boys and girls 
enrolled in the York Catholic High School, York, Pa. 

A striking fact was brought out by the tabulation of the 
responses, namely, that motives have great force in some 
situations, little force in others, and none in others. Two 
conclusions are suggested: (1) from the fact that the love of 
God has the highest rating among motives, teachers may not 
infer that all the pupils or any pupil is moved by the love of 
God in all life’s activities; (2) if this motive or any other 
motive seems worthy of being inculcated in pupils’ lives, it 
must be (a) associated with as many situations as possible, or 
(b) associated with specific life activities in such a way that it 
may be kept before the pupils’ minds as much as possible. 
The pupils’ responses showed this evaluation of motives: 


Order Suggested by Order According to 
Monsignor Cooper Adolescents 
1. Love of God 1. Love of God 
2. Desire of heaven 2. Self-improvement 
3. Fear of hell 3. Desire of heaven 
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4. Love of parents 4. Common sense 
5. Self-improvement 5. Fear of hell - 
6. Common sense 6. Love of parents 


It is significant that the pupils placed “‘love of God”’ as the 
highest among the motives, confirming Msgr. Cooper’s view. 


“There is a growing conviction among those competent 
to judge that, contrary to the view formerly held by many, 
the unselfish attitude towards God (unselfish love of God) 
is a pretty common phenomenon in Catholic lay life. No 

- statistics are, of course, available, although perhaps we may 
have them some day in the near future.”’ 


Another general observation that may be made from the 
data concerns the difference in relative importance which the 
motives take in the minds of adolescents as compared with 
Msgr. Cooper’s levels of motivation. Self-improvement ranks 
second in importance in the minds of adolescents co-operating. 
This is in line with other modern psychological studies. 
Adolescents are becoming conscious of their individual ego. 
They .are on the threshold of the life wherein they must 
shoulder the responsibilities of their own well-being. They 
are making plans which will shape their whole future life. If 
there is no desire for self-improvement during these years, it 
is doubtful if the desire will ever have great force for them. 


The Modern Adolescent Mentality 


The present study suggests that some adolescents are too 
engrossed in their ever-broadening fields of current interest 
and pleasure to think in terms of a definite career until late in 
their high school course of study, sometimes not until gradua- 
tion when they may be forced to make a choice too hastily. 
The insistence, however, on the part of many for competent 
vocational guidance during high school years tends to verify 
the present findings. While few adolescents are heard to say, 
“We'll fight that battle when we come to it,” the results of 
this study seem to indicate that the majority of adolescents 
have a strong reaction toward self-improvement, which wise 
educators may utilize to great advantage. 
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Contrasted to the importance given to the motive of self- 
improvement is the lack of importance given to the love of 
parents. This should not be construed as a measure of the 
love of parents, but as a measure of the extent to which love 
of parents is a motivating agency at this period of an individ- 
ual’s life. The growth in consciousness of the ego, of per- 
sonal responsibility, of longing for independence, which made 
the pupils place the motive of self-improvement as second in 
rank, also tended to weaken the force of the motive of “pleasing 
‘parents.”” One boy expressed this point succinctly in an 
interview. He said: “I used to go to Mass and Communion 
and tried to be good when I was little because my parents 
wanted me to, but now I do these things because I think 
they’re right, myself.’”’ Many of the teachers of this boy felt 
that the influence of his parents was the primary cause of his 
fine character and sound development. In other words, it 
would seem that if most of the child’s life situations have been 
wisely conditioned by the influence and training of parents, 
at adolescence when the young man and woman begin to act 


on their own, they may be in reality, though unconsciously, 
living according to the tastes, interests, and ideals which 
parents have inculcated. 


Evidences of Adolescent Realism 


Adolescents are realists, which accounts perhaps for the fact 
that they place the desire of heaven third in importance among 
the motives, and fear of hell next to last. The thought of hell 
does not arouse enthusiasm. The future is far, far away. 
Today with its joys and excitement is the important thing. 

The pupils’ responses suggest that fear of hell is not a very 
strong motive in adolescents. St. Ignatius Loyola suggests 
that even servile fear has its place in the spiritual life, because 
it helps in avoiding mortal sin. In other words, when the 
positive motive of love of God is not strong enough, the fear 
of hell may act as a deterrent or negative force against sin. 

In the personal interviews held to determine whether the 
questions in the preliminary questionnaires were understood 
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and to what extent they were likely to be answered realistically, 
pupils often claimed that they were conscious of no precise 
motive, but seemed to be moved by common sense or the ex- 
pediency of the moment. “Common sense”’ was felt to con- 
note such proverbial attitudes as “One thing at a time,” 
“Don’t trouble trouble till trouble troubles you,” “Get as 
much out of it as you can.” 

The co-operating adolescents did not seem to have a clear 
idea of the meaning of “common sense,” which is probably 
the reason why their responses placed it fourth among the six 
motives. They seem to have interpreted it loosely to fit many 
of their hasty reactions to life situations. There is little doubt 
but that they realized the expediency of common sense as a 
motive, and that it held little or no negative force for them as 
in the case of the fear of hell. 

Johann Lindworsky has pointed out the importance of lift- 
ing certain of the motives of pupils from the level at which 
they are found. Since a broad appeal can be made through 
the desire for self-improvement, Catholic teachers could lay 
plans to supernaturalize this motive wherever possible by 
indicating types of self-improvement which would merit recog- 
nition in eternity as well as in measurable time. 

The responses of the high school pupils suggest: (1) that a 
usable instrument could be produced by including five of the 
motives, namely, love of God, self-improvement, desire of 
heaven, common sense, and fear of hell, in three sets of ques- 
tions concerning life situations; (2) that the questionnaire 
thus formed could be used in any normal teaching situation as 
an aid to the teaching of religion and in character education; 
(3) that equivalent forms of the original questionnaires could 
be used in measuring the progress of the pupils after a period 
of endeavor in the lifting of levels of motivation; and (4) that 
the responses to the questionnaire could be used in individual 
counseling. A knowledge of a pupil’s level of motives would 
provide the counselor with a better understanding of the pupil 
as well as a means of knowing how best to appeal to the student 
in order to vivify the noblest motives that have force for him. 





Why Not Religion for the Sisters and 
the Laity? 
By rHe Reverenpd WittiaM H. Russe.t, Ph.D. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


A certain amount of unrest among teachers and Catholics in 
general is commendable. It shows that they are alert. Prog- 
ress can come only when there is a striving and a yearning for 
the best that Catholicism has to offer. However, not every 
submission to a slogan is progress. 

One phase of this unrest is seen in the slogan which has 
recently become popular: “Theology for the Sisters.’’ Like- 
wise one hears the phrase: “Theology for the laity.” _Basi- 
cally the problem is the same in both cases, and it will be so 
considered in these articles. 

It may be taken for granted that everyone is interested in 
bettering both the intellectual and the spiritual formation of 
the Sisters and of the laity. No one would be so rash as to 
deny a value in the acquisition of technical theology as it is 
now taught. But judging from the experience of those familiar 
with the problems in the field of religion and from what some 
theologians have written, the question may well be raised: 
“Is a course in theology the solution for the problem of pre- 
paring Sisters to teach religion?” 

Before accepting the slogan it would be well to delve a little 
into the whole question of religious education in this country. 
There are so many angles to the situation that a book could be 
written on it. I find very little solid evidence that courses in 
theology will solve the confusions that now exist in the field of 
the teaching of religion. In fact; they may add more confu- 
sion. I think that we give real theology in our religion courses 
on the graduate level. I believe that religion courses can be a 
challenge to the intellects of the laity and of the Sisters. Our 
real need at the present is for a clarification of terms. We need 
a commonly accepted definition of religion that fits the situa- 
tion in our American-Catholic school system. We need to 


understand our aims. 
220 
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When I use the term theology in these articles, I am not 
referring to theology as it could be given to the Sisters and the 
laity. I have in mind theology as it is presently and generally 
taught from the theology manuals used in the seminaries. 
When I contrast religion and theology throughout these 
articles, it is ultimately for the purpose of showing that what is 
really wanted and needed may be found in the religion courses 
now offered on the graduate level.. I have in mind the needs 
of teachers of religion on the grade school, the high school, the 
college, and the novitiate level of teaching. 

Our problem in this first section, after some preliminary back- 
ground, is to attempt to clarify our aims in religion. These 
aims can best be seen by contrasting them with the aim in 
theology. In subsequent articles an effort will be made to ap- 
praise the suggestions that have been made for a theology for 
the laity and to show what religion has to offer. 

Many of those who complain about the undergraduate 
religion courses—whether the complainers be teachers, stu- 
dents, writers—do not always take into consideration all the 
reasons for the present weaknesses in our religion courses and 
the handicaps under which such courses labor. For instance, 
on the part of many administrators the fallacy is still followed 
that anyone can teach religion. Then there is the undeserved 
slur cast upon Sisters for being inadequately prepared—a situa- 
tion which, if it exists, is by no means their own fault. Again, 
where the religion textbooks have practically been translated 
theologies, there was bound to be dissatisfaction. Finally, 
there is the pressure in each insufficiently staffed high school 
and college to build up the secular courses in order to meet the 
requirements of accrediting agencies. Bishops and Religious 
Superiors usually drain off their capable men and women and 
send them into fields other than religion. The fact that forty- 
six diocesan priests were studying Canon Law on the graduate 
level last year at the Catholic University, and that not a single 
diocesan priest was majoring in Religion, is indicative of some- 
thing.! 


1] have treated this situation more fully in “The Priest and the Teaching of Religion,” 
in Ecclesiastical Review, August, 1938, pp. 97-115. 
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Need we be surprised, then, that religion is often the poor 
and neglected stepchild in many high schools and colleges, 
that writers speak of religion as the “‘worst-taught” course, 
that most students regard it as a “snap” course, that the better 
students are not gripped or spurred by their religion courses? 
Indeed, it is not a surprise to hear, from those who do not 
understand all the facts, that religion has failed in its job and 
that, therefore, theology must be called in to save the situation. 
The unexpressed assumption here is that religion has not come 
of age, that it has little to offer superior students or the Sisters 
who want a complete formation. 

For the most part, the slogans of “Theology for the Sisters”’ 
and “Theology for the laity” have come from those who do 
not seem to have followed all the developments that have 
taken place in religion. It has come from philosophers, 
theologians and writers who have not been intimately ac- 
quainted with all phases of the classroom difficulties in teach- 
ing religion.? Despite its handicaps, religion has been strug- 
gling along, and many fine teachers—priests, Brothers, Sisters 
—are doing efficient work. Many of the complaints are, of 
course, justified. Certainly, there is much need for better 
preparation of the Sisters. But is a course in theology the 
answer? I do not think that those who blame the religion 
courses on the high school and college level as being inadequate 
realize that de facto they are blaming theology. In all the 
colleges for men, in perhaps the majority of colleges for 
women, in many diocesan high schools and academies, the 
courses in religion are taught by priests. These priests have all 
had theology. In fact, many of us have known professional 
theologians who were woeful failures as teachers of religion. 
Hence, we should look a little more thoroughly into the whole 
field before we accept the slogan of theology for the laity and 
for the Sisters. 


2 The volume, “Man and Modern Secularism” (Trinity Press, 704 Broadway, New York 
City, 1940), is generally cited. In this work Dr. Phelan the philosopher and Dr. Francis Con- 
nell the theologian argue for theology for the laity. Fr. J. C. Murray, a theologian, agrees 
on the principle, but holds that the theology of the present manuals is not suited to the needs 
of the laity. An article, “Theology and University Education,” by Dr. Vollert, a theologian, 
appeared in The Modern Schoolman (November, 1943). 
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I. Nature of Theology 


In attempting to grasp the nature of theology as it is 
presented today, I am relying for the most part on theo- 
logians themselves. It is commonly recognized, however, 
that some debate exists among the theologians as to whether 
dogmatic theology is purely speculative or dominantly practi- 
cal. If a particular professor of theology belonged to the 
group who regard dogmatic theology as speculative, he would 
not be of much use to those Sisters who hope to prepare them- 
selves to teach religion. The reason is that decidedly the 
teachers of religion must portray dogma or doctrine as having 
a positive value, as being eminently practical, as furnishing an 
incentive to action, to the living of a Christ-like life. The fact 
that God is our Father supplies grounds or reasons for loving 
Him and obeying Him. 

We must take account also of the view that the theology of 
the present manuals is too individualistic.* Now, the religion 
teacher of our day must set forth the social view of religion. 
He must lend the same emphasis to love of neighbor that 
Christ gave to it. It is not sufficient to treat this subject 
abstractly. It must become an intimate part of Christian liv- 
ing in line with the thought in the Encyclicals. Religion has 
to present truth in living form, as something iz life, as some- 
thing touching all of life, not as something away from life. 
If the theology of the manuals is individualistic, then it is a 
question whether courses in theology will solve the problem of 
preparing social-minded teachers of religion. 

Theology is a science. It has its own needs, its own proper 
procedures. The point to remember is that it is strongly in- 
tellectualistic, and that it must make use of abstract discussion 


* A professional theologian writes: “If you take Catholic theology as it is taught in our 
seminaries, and examine it, you cannot resist the impression (at least I cannot) that it does 
not adapt itself to becoming the basis of an effective program of Catholic action. If you 
look now at scientific theology as it is taught in our seminaries, you cannot resist the fact— 
and I say this not on my own authority but on the authority of many other theologians who 
are teachers, professors of scientific theology—that Catholic theology in its contemporary form 
is shot through with a wry individualistic current of thought” O. C. Murray in “Man and 
Modern Secularism,” pp. 152-153). “Hardly knowing what theology itself is, it is difficult 
to know what a theology for the laity should be” (J. C. Murray, “Towards a Theology for the 
Laity,” in Theological Studies, September, 1944, p. 375). 
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and speculation.‘ In the religion courses we do not have the 
time nor the need for speculation. The intellectual formation 
of the student is truly a part of the religion courses. There is 
discussion and mental effort in the religion courses, but the 
main purpose of the religion teacher is to affect the whole 
student—intellect, will, emotions. The religion teacher must 
seek to move the wi// of the student. Our specific task as 
religion teachers is primarily to help the student to acquire 
saintliness, and intellectual formation is secondary. Knowl- 
edge is of course essential, since we religion teachers are in a 
classroom. Emotionalism should not reign in the religion 
classroom, but neither should a sterile intellectualism. Christ 
Himself has given us the cue: “You are My friends if you do 
the things that I command you.’> We cannot forget the ad- 
vice of St. James to “‘be doers of the word, and not hearers 
only.’® It is precisely the intellectualistic textbooks in re- 
ligion, which took their cue from intellectualistic theology, 
that the students rebelled against, because it was an intellec- 
tualism that was away from life, not in life, an intellectualism 
that paid no attention to the personal needs of the students. 


When we look at the aim in moral theology, and indeed the 
content as it is taught today, we note a feeling on the part of 
some theologians that moral theology has been too much con- 
cerned with sin, with the negative side of Catholicism, and has 


4 “When I address my class at Woodstock, I do not make it my primary object to energize 
their spiritual life. No, we discuss theology in a scientific, objective fashion, demonstrating 
the truth before us from the sources of revelation, Scriptures, traditions, Fathers, the Councils 
the rest”’ (J. C. Murray, in “Man and Modern Secularism,” p. 155). “The distinctive note of 
theology, as it is prescribed by the Church for those who are to be the official carriers of her 
thought, must still be its Scholasticism, its speculative character, its strong intellectualism, 
shown in the effort at the intelligence and organization of the content of faith by the use of 
reason and philosophy. ... It is essentially a professional course, not primarily designed to 
meet the particular needs that might arise from some exigencies of the student’s own religious 
or mental life, or from the prevision of some concrete work that he may expect todo. Rather 
it is primarily designed in view of the teaching Church’s need for an intelligence of her own 
faith, in order that she may properly discharge her magisterial office.... The specific finality 
of the clerical course may be thus summed up: ‘That intelligence of faith, especially in its 
relation to human reason and philosophy, which is required in order that the magisterium of 
the Church may be able effectively to preserve, explain, and defend the whole of revealed 
truth’” (J. C. Murray, “Towards a Theology For The Laity,” in Theological Studies, 
March, 1944, pp. 50, v4, 63). “Of themselves, courses in theology will not make dynamic 
laymen any more than they make saintly priests” (Jbid., September, 1944, p. 345). 
5 John, xv. 14. 


* James, i. 22. 
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paid too little attention to the positive virtues.’ If the reply 
is made that it is the function of ascetical theology to deal with 
the positive virtues, we find that the treatment is limited to 
the theological virtues and to an exposition of the purgative 
way, the illuminative way, and the unitive way. Now, the 
first need of a religion teacher is a thorough training in the 
positive virtues, since Christ made the positive virtue of love 
to be dominant. The religion teacher is not primarily a judge 
in the confessional, but a delineator of an ideal, a motivator to 
action, a mover of the will. If some theologians feel that moral 
theology fails on the positive side, one may well ask if courses 
in moral theology will properly prepare the Sisters for the 
teaching of religion. And if ascetical theology deals primarily 
with the perfection of the self, it does not adequately prepare 
the Sisters to teach the full implication of love of neighbor— 
that is, the modern extension of the term in view of the needs 
of Catholic Action. 

Granted, then, that it sounds fine to speak of a “solid 
theological preparation” for the Sisters and the laity, the 
question is: “What theology should they be given?” (No one 
seems to have mentioned the Brothers, but I feel that they too 
deserve consideration.) We have the testimony of theologians 
themselves that the theology of the present manuals is not the 
answer. And granted even that the Sisters were all brought 
up to the level of priests in the matter of theological forma- 
tion, would our problems in the teaching of religion be solved? 
Indeed not, if we may judge from the testimony of those who 
complain about the religion courses taught by priests. 

(To be continued) 
7Cf. J. W. O’Brien, “The Priest and Modern Moral Theology,” in Ecclesiastical Review 


(January, 1938), pp. 29-41. 
8 Cf. P. Parente, “The Ascetical Life” (Herder, 1944). 





Newman and the Providence of God 
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The traces, the reminders, the proofs of God’s loving provi- 
dence are everywhere. They are more manifest, however, in 
the life of a human being, and still more in that of a Christian. 
They reach higher levels in the life of a great servant of God, or 
of a Saint, for here God’s providence transcends its ordinary 
law—already marvellous in itself—and passes into the miracu- 
lous. Again, even among the Saints, we find these manifesta- 
tions more striking in the life of one Saint than in that of 
another. The Saint seems to be more aware of these special 
manifestations, records them, and draws from them a body 
of doctrine that is a priceless legacy for posterity. St. Paul is 
an instance of this. From the time when “by accident” he 
watched over the garments of those who put St. Stephen to 
death, and especially from the moment of his conversion on 
the road to Damascus, there is one long series of striking proofs 
of God’s special care of him. And the realization of this wrung 
from his heart the cry that re-echoes down the ages: “‘O the 
depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge of 
God! How incomprehensible are His judgments, and how un- 
searchable His ways! ... For of Him, and by Hin, and in Him 
are all things: to Him be glory for ever. Amen” (Romans, 
xi. 33, 36). This realization led him to record these acts of 
God in his Epistles, notably in those magnificent eleventh 
and twelfth chapters of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
His teachings abound with references to God’s providence, 
which, in fact, may be considered the core of his doctrine. 

As in the life of St. Paul, so also in that of John Henry 
Newman God manifested His providence in most remarkable 
ways. Newman was keenly aware of this, recorded it, and 
drew from it his profound and beautiful teachings on the 
spiritual life. To study and know Newman from this point of 
view will be highly beneficial to our teachers and students 
during this centenary year of Newman’s conversion to the 
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Catholic Church. It is the purpose of this article to facilitate 
this study by re-stating and integrating the main facts, in 
Newman’s own words as far as possible, and to add references 
and suggestions for further study. 

Like St. Paul, Newman is aware of God’s special providence 
towards him. In his turn, he cries out from the depths of his 
heart: ‘““My God, what hast Thou done for me! Men say of 
Thee, O my only God, that Thy judgments are severe, and 
Thy punishments excessive. All I can say is that I have not 
found them so in my own case. Let others speak for them- 
selves, and Thou wilt meet and overcome them to their own 
confusion in the day of reckoning. With them I have nothing 
to do—Thou wilt settle with them—but for me the only ex- 
perience that J have is Thy dealings with myself, and here I 
bear witness, as I know so entirely and feel so intimately, that 
to me Thou hast been nothing but forbearance and mercy... . 
I confess it, O my true Savior, every day is but a fresh memorial 
of Thy unwearied, unconquerable live!” (“Meditations and 
Devotions,” Part III, pp. 58-9; see also idid., 3,4, 75, 121; 
“Grammar of Assent,” 402-3, 421; “Apologia,” 319; ‘“Cal- 
lista,” 222, 294.) 

Newman records these special manifestations of God’s love 
especially in his letters, in his “Memoirs,” in the “Apologia,” 
in “Loss and Gain,” and in “‘Callista.” That record is one of 
the most complete and inspiring that has ever been written. 
Let us consider the principal persons and the main events that 
are found in it. 


I. Men Who Played a Major Part in Newman’s Life 


God chose certain men to play a major part in Newman’s 
life. They will be listed in chronological order. 

(1) Summer, 1816, the Rev. Walter Mayers. In the 
“Apologia” Newman says of him: ‘When I was fifteen, a great 
change of thought took place in me. I fell under the influence 
of a definite Creed, and received into my intellect impressions 
of dogma, which, through God’s mercy, have never been 
effaced or obscured. Above and beyond the conversations 
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and sermons of the excellent man, long dead, the Rev. Walter 
Mayers, of Pembroke College, Oxford, who was the human 
means of this beginning of divine faith in me, was the effect of the 
books which he put into my hands... .” (“Apologia,” 4; see 
also “Letters and Correspondence,” I, 18-9). We shall refer 
again to this “conversion” a little later. 

(2) December 14, 1816, Rev. John Mullins. Anne Moz- 
ley, in “Letters and Correspondence of J. H. Newman” 
(Vol. I, p. 24), has recorded the following: “He (Newman) 
used to relate in illustration of the seeming accidents on which 
our course of life and personal history turn, that, even when 
the postchaise was at the door, his father was in doubt 
whether to direct the postboy to make for Hounslow, or for the 
first stage on the road to Cambridge. He seems to have been 
decided in favour of Oxford by the Rev. John Mullins, curate 
of St. James, Piccadilly, a man of ability and learning, who 
had for some years taken an interest in the boy’s education.” 
It is easy to see how Newman’s whole life would have been 
changed had he gone to Cambridge instead of to Oxford. 

(3) June, 1816, John William Bowden. The friendships 
formed at school are of the greatest importance. God was 
especially good to Newman in this respect. “I have lately 
had a letter in my hands, which I sent at the time to my great 
friend [a little later he calls him his “dear earliest friend”’ | 
John William Bowden, with whom I passed almost exclusively 
my Under-graduate years” (“Apologia,” 17). Anne Mozley 
gives us more about this deep friendship. “It was his (New- 
man’s) good fortune, in the few days which remained before 
he was left to himself, to make the acquaintance of Mr. John 
William Bowden, a freshman also, afterwards one of His 
Majesty’s Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes. The ac- 
quaintance ripened into a friendship so intimate, though Mr. 
Bowden was just by three years the elder of the two (the 
birthday of both being February 21), that the two youths 
lived simply with and for each other all through their under- 
graduate time, up to the term when they went into the schools 
for their B.A. examination, being recognised in college as 
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inseparables—taking their meals together, reading, walking, 
boating together—nay, visiting each other’s homes in the 
vacations; and, though so close a companionship could not 
continue when at length they ceased to be in a state of pupilage, 
and had taken their several paths in life, yet the mutual 
attachment thus formed at the University was maintained be- 
tween them unimpaired till Mr. Bowden’s premature death 
in 1844, receiving an additional tie as time went on by their 
cordial agreement in ecclesiastical views and academical 
politics, and by the interest with which both entered into the 
Oxford Movement of 1833.... It may be added that Mr. 
Newman’s first literary attempts in print were made in 
partnership with Mr. Bowden, when they were both of them 
undergraduates” (“Letters and Correspondence,” I, 24). 

(4) Prior to 1821, Thomas Scott. Of him Newman says: 
“The detestable doctrine last mentioned (the Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination) is simply denied and abjured, un- 
less my memory strangely deceives me, by the writer who 
made a deeper impression on my mind than any other, and to 
whom (humanly speaking) IJ almost owe my soul—Thomas 
Scott of Aston Sanford” (“‘Apologia,” 4-5). 

(5) 1826, Richard Hurrell Froude. Newman has much 
to say about him: “It was at this time that I began to have in- 
fluence which steadily increased for a course of years. I 
gained upon my pupils, and was in particular intimate and 
affectionate with two of our probationer Fellows, Robert 
Isaac Wilberforce (afterwards Archdeacon) and Richard Hur- 
rell Froude. ... (The latter) brought us (John Keble and 
Newman) together about 1828: it is one of the sayings pre- 
served in his Remains— Do you know the story of the murderer 
who had done one good thing in his life? Well; if I was ever 
asked what good deed I had ever done, I should say that I had 
brought Keble and Newman to understand each other’” 
(“Apologia,” 16, 18). And a little later on Newman adds: 
“Hurrell Froude was a pupil of Keble’s, formed by him, and in 
turn reacting upon him. I knew him first in 1826, and was in 
the closest and most affectionate friendship with him from 
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about 1829 till his death in 1836. He was a man of the highest 
gifts—so truly many-sided that it would be presumptuous in 
me to attempt to describe him, except under those aspects in 
which he came before me. Nor have I here to speak of the 
gentleness and tenderness of nature, the playfulness, the free 
elastic force and graceful versatility of mind, and the patient 
winning considerateness in discussion, which endeared him to 
those to whom he opened his heart; for I am all along engaged 
upon matters of belief and opinion, and am introducing others 
into my narrative, not for their own sake, or because I love 
and have loved them, so much as because and so far as they 
have influenced my theological views. In this respect, then, I 
speak of Hurrell Froude—in his intellectual aspect.... Dy- 
ing prematurely, as he did, and in the conflict and transition- 
state of opinion, his religious views never reached their ulti- 
mate conclusion, by the very reason of their multitude and 
their depth. ... It is difficult to enumerate the precise addi- 
tions to my theological creed which I derived from a friend to 
whom I owe so much. He taught me to look with admiration 
towards the Church of Rome, and in the same degree to 
dislike the Reformation. He fixed deep in me the idea of de- 
votion to the Blessed Virgin, and he led me gradually to be- 
lieve in the Real Presence”’ (“‘Apologia,” 23, 24, 25). 

(6) 1828, John Keble. Newman stands in awe before this 
man. He calls him “‘the first man in Oxford” (“Letters and 
Correspondence,” I, 68) and his description in the “Apologia” 
(p. 17) bears this out. Healsocalls him his “master.” A large 
volume of letters, “Correspondence with Keble and Others,” 
bring out the intimate relations which existed between the two 
men. Their friendship is one of the most beautiful and one of 
the saddest in history. In the “Apologia” we find the follow- 
ing: “The Christian Year (Keble’s book) made its appearance 
in 1827. It is not necessary, and scarcely becoming, to praise 
a book which has already become one of the classics of the 
language. ... Nor can I pretend to analyze, in my own in- 
stance, the effect of religious teaching so deep, so pure, so 
beautiful. I have never till now tried to do so; yet I think I 
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am not wrong in saying that the two main intellectual truths 
which it brought home to me, were the same two which I 
had learned from Butler, though recast in the creative mind of 
my new master.... The first of these was what may be called, 
in a large sense of the word, the Sacramental system. ... On 
the second intellectual principle which I gained from Mr 
Keble, I could say a great deal; if this were the place for it. 
It runs through much that I have written, and has gained for 
me many hard names. Butler teaches us that probability is 
the guide of life. The danger of this doctrine, in the case of 
many minds, is its tendency to destroy in them absolute cer- 
tainty, leading them to consider every conclusion as doubtful 
and resolving truth into an opinion, which it is safe indeed to 
obey or to profess, but not possible to embrace with full in- 
ternal assent. ... I considered that Mr. Keble met this 
difficulty by ascribing the firmness of assent which we give to 
religious doctrine,-not to the probabilities which introduced it, 
but to the living power of faith and love which accepted it” 
(“Apologia,” 18, 19). It was Keble’s sermon on “National 
Apostasy” which launched the Oxford Movement, a move- 
ment that brought Newman and many others into the Catholic 
Church, while Keble himself did not come over. This is one 
of the great mysteries of God’s Providence. 

(7) 1830, Hugh Rose. Newman lived so intimately with 
the Fathers of the Church, through their writings, that he 
became as one of them. He transmitted their spirit and 
their teachings through new channels to posterity. Mr. 
Hugh Rose played a providential réle in centering and crystal- 
lizing Newman’s interest in the Fathers. This influence is 
recorded in the “Apologia” (p. 26): ‘There is one remaining 
source of my opinions to be mentioned, and that far from the 
least important. In proportion as I moved out of the shadow 
of that Liberalism which had hung over my course, my early 
devotion towards the Fathers returned; and in the Long 
Vacation of 1828 I set about to read them chronologically, be- 
ginning with St. Ignatius and St. Justin. About 1830 a pro- 
posal was made to me by Mr. Hugh Rose, who was providing 
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writers for a Theological Library, to furnish them with a 
History of the Principal Councils. I accepted it, and at once 
set to work on the Council of Nica. It was to launch myself 
on an ocean with currents innumerable; and I was drifted 
back first to the ante-Nicene history, and then to the Church 
of Alexandria... .” 

(8) 1833, Gennaro. He was the faithful and devoted 
Sicilian servant who nursed Newman back to health during the 
Sicilian illness. He saved Newman’s life. His rdle seems to be 
the most striking manifestation of God’s providence. The 
whole account of the Sicilian illness should be read to appre- 
ciate that réle in its full value. Space will allow for only the 
following excerpt: “I left Gennaro at Palermo; he was to go 
back to Naples to his wife and family. Since, I have heard, he 
is in Lord Carrington’s family in England. He was, humanly 
speaking, the preserver of my life, I think. What I should 
have done without him I cannot think. He nursed me as a 
child. An English servant never could do what he did. He 
had once been deranged, and was easily overset by liquor. I 
found him so at Palermo, though he denied it. He once or 
twice left me a whole day, or a long while” (‘‘Letters and 
Correspondence,” I, 377). It was on his way home to England 
after this illness that Newman wrote his well-known hymn, 
“Lead, Kindly Light.” 

(9) 1841, Dr. Russell, President of Maynooth. There is 
much to learn from Newman’s words about him in the “‘Apolo- 
gia” (p. 194): “The letter which I have last inserted, is ad- 
dressed to my dear friend, Dr. Russell, the present President 
of Maynooth. He had, perhaps, more to do with my conversion 
than any one else. He called upon me, in passing through 
Oxford in the summer of 1841, and I think I took him over 
some of the buildings of the University. He called again 
another summer on his way from Dublin to London. I do not 
recollect that he said a word on the subject of religion on either 
occasion. He sent me at different times several letters; he 
was always gentle, mild, unobtrusive, uncontroversial. He 
let me alone. He also gave me one or two books... .”” (““Apolo- 


gia,” 194). 
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(10) 1845, Father Dominic Barberi, the Passionist. It was 
he whom God chose to receive Newman into the Church. His 
coming to Littlemore and Newman’s reception were again “‘by 
accident.” On April 27, 1845, Newman wrote to Henry 
Wilberforce: ‘How dreadful it is to have to act on great 
matters so much in the dark—yet I, who have preached so 
much on the duty of following in the night whenever God may 
call, am the last person who have a right to complain” (Ward, 
“Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman,” I, 82). On October 
7 he wrote to the same friend: “Father Dominic the Passionist 
is passing this way, on his way from Aston in Staffordshire to 
Belgium. ... He is to come to Littlemore for the night as a 
guest of one of us whom he had admitted at Aston. He does 
not know of my intentions, but I shall ask of him admission 
into the One True Fold of the Redeemer. I shall keep this 
back till after it is all over.... Father Dominic has had his 
thoughts turned to England from youth, in a distinct and re- 
markable way. For thirty years he had expected to be sent 
to England, and about three years since was sent without any 
act of his own by his superior. He has had little or nothing to 
do with conversions, but goes on missions and retreats among 
his own people. I saw him over here for a few minutes on St. 
John the Baptist’s day last year, when he came to see the 
chapel. He is a simple quaint man, an Italian, but a very 
sharp clever man too in his way. It is an accident his coming 
here, and I had no thought of applying to him till quite lately, 
nor should, I suppose, but for this accident” (Ward, I, 93). 

The event took place on October 9. Father Dalgairns leaves 
us this account: “About 3 o’clock I went to take my hat and 
stick and walk across the fields to the Oxford ‘Angel’ where the 
coach stopped. As I was taking my stick, Newman said to 
me in a very low and quiet tone: ‘When you see your friend, 
will you tell him that I wish him to receive me into the Church 
of Christ?” I said: ‘Yes,’ and no more. I told Fr. Dominic as 
he was dismounting from the top of the coach. He said: 
‘God be praised,’ and neither of us spoke again till we reached 
Littlemore” (Ward, I, 93-94; “Apologia,” 234-235). 
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(11) 1845, Ambrose St. John. The friendship that sprung 
up between Ambrose St. John and Newman is like that which 
existed between Jonathan and David. It was God’s way of 
being good to Newman during the most difficult years of his 
life. The record of this is immortalized in the closing lines of 
the “Apologia”: ‘And to you especially, dear Ambrose St. 
John; whom God gave me, when He took every one else away, 
who are the link between my old life and my new; who have 
now for twenty-one years been so devoted to me, so patient, 
so zealous, so tender; who have let me lean so hard upon you; 
who have watched me so narrowly, who have never thought of 
yourself, if I was in question” (“Apologia,” 283). The body 
of Newman was buried in Ambrose St. John’s grave. 


II. Men Who Exercised a Minor Influence on Newman 


As far as we can judge, from Newman’s own words and 
memoirs, these eleven men played the major réles in his life. 
There are five others, however, who should be mentioned: 

(1) Cardinal Wiseman, who influenced Newman particu- 
larly through his article in the Dublin Review on the “‘Anglican 
Claim,” August, 1839. Newman says of this article: “It 
has given me a stomach ache.” It shook Newman’s confidence 
in the Anglican Church, and began the process of his conver- 
sion which was culminated six years later. Cardinal Wiseman 
was also the human instrument whom God chose for two of 
the great trials of Newman’s life, namely, the Achilli Trial 
(Ward, I, 275) and the project of preparing an annotated 
English version of the Bible (Ward, I, 419, 425). 

(2) Cardinal Manning. A peculiar estrangement existed 
between Manning and Newman, and yet they were friends. 
Manning caused special suffering to Newman with regard to 
the project of founding a home for Catholic students at Oxford 
University (a project later realized in the Newman Clubs), and 
also when Newman was to be made a Cardinal. Manning 
owed much to Newman, probably his own conversion, and he 
made amends, after Newman’s death, in a remarkable sermon 
preached in the London Oratory. 
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(3) Cardinal Cullen, Archbishop of Dublin. Cardinal 
Cullen invited Newman to be the Rector of the Catholic 
University of Dublin. Newman spent some five years in that 
work, and it was as Rector that he delivered the lectures which 
have become the great classic. on university education. 
Cardinal Cullen treated Newman very shabbily. In 1858 New- 
man wrote: ‘You must give up the notion of my continuing at 
Dublin. Dr. Cullen has no notion at all of treating me with 
any confidence. He grants me nothing.... He has treated 
me from the first like a scrub, and you will see that he will 
never do otherwise” (Ward, I, 448). 

(4) Charles Kingsley. His attack on the Catholic priest- 
hood in general and on Newman in particular brought forth 
Newman’s immortal work, “Apologia Pro Vita Sua,” through 
which the “cloud” that had weighed upon him during the 
most critical part of his life was lifted. 

(5) Cicero. Newman’s greatest work was done through 
the pen, and he ranks among the greatest masters of English 
prose. It is very interesting, therefore, to see the importance 
of Cicero’s influence. Ina letter to Rev. John Hayes, April 13, 
1869, Newman wrote: “As to patterns of imitation, the only 
master of style I have ever had (which is strange considering 
the differences of the languages) is Cicero. I think I owe a 
great deal to him, and as far as I know to no one else. His 
great mastery of Latin is shown especially in his clearness.” 


III. Chief Events in Newman’s Life 


The main “events” in Newman’s life are the following: 
(1) His “conversion” in the summer of 1816—not to be 
confounded with his conversion to the Catholic Church in 
1845 (see the “Apologia,” 4, and “Letters and Correspond- 
ence,” I, 18-19). 

(2) His failure in the Bar Examination in 1820. This de- 
termined Newman’s vocation by leading him to enter the 
ministry (Ward, I, 34). 

(3) The Oxford Movement, 1833. Through his work in 
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this Movement Newman became the greatest religious leader 
in England of his time. 

(4) His reception into the Catholic Church, October 9, 
1845. 

(5) The attack of Charles Kingsley, which was the oc- 
casion for the writing of the “Apologia Pro Vita Sua,” which 
marked the beginning of a fuller and happier apostolate. 

(6) The elevation of Newman to the Cardinalate by Pope 
Leo XIII in 1879, which was an official approval of his work. 


IV. Characteristic Aspects of His Teachings 


Newman made the providence of God the center of his own 
spiritual life as well as of his teachings. The aspects which he 
stressed and are most characteristic of him are the following: 

(1) God’s “leading” of the soul. This includes “divine 
calls,” the “waiting” for light from God, and also “waiting” 
for the grace to follow that light. This is brought out strik- 
ingly in his hymn “Lead, Kindly Light,” and in various places 
in the sermons (“Parochial and Plain Sermons,” I, 14, 121, 
IV, 105, 261, V, 248, 326, VI, 33, VIII, 27; “Sermons on 
Subjects of the Day,” 323, 342; ‘Meditations and Devotions,” 
Part II, 84, Part IIT, 81). 

(2) ‘Looking back,” that is, humbly and reverently trac- 
ing God’s providence towards us in the past, and musing with 
loving thankfulness upon it. This is beautifully expressed in 
many places, and especially in passages for which the following 
references are given: “Parochial and Plain Sermons,” IV, 261, 
V, 79, 84, VI, 101, 134, 340, VII, 243, VIII, 28; ‘Sermons on 
Subjects of the Day,” 358; ‘“‘Callista,”’ 346. 

(3) “Particular providence,” that special care and love on 
the part of God for each individual. See “Parochial and Plain 
Sermons,” III, 119, IV, 122, 140, VII, 23; “Sermons on Sub- 
jects of the Day,” 353; “Sermons on Various Occasions,” 
277-278; “Meditations and Devotions,” II, 71; “Sermon 
Notes,” 280, 331. 

(4) The “Divine Indwelling,” which is the supreme act 
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and manifestation of God’s providence. See especially 
“Parochial and Plain Sermons,” III, 124-126; “Meditations 
and Devotions,” III, 102. 


Let us conclude this article with a paragraph taken from 
“Meditations and Devotions” (p. 122): 


“O my God, my whole life has been a course of mercies 
and blessings shown to one who has been most unworthy of 
them. I require no faith, for I have had long experience, 
as to Thy providence towards me. Year after year Thou 
hast carried me on—removed dangers from my path, re- 
covered me, recruited me, refreshed me, borne with me, 
directed me, sustained me. O forsake me not when my 
strength faileth me. And Thou never wilt forsake me. I 
may securely repose upon Thee. Sinner as I am, neverthe- 
less, while I am true to Thee, Thou wilt still, and to the end, 
be superabundantly true to me. I may rest upon Thy arm; 
I may go to sleep in Thy bosom. Only give me, and in- 
crease in me, that true loyalty to Thee, which is the bond of 
the covenant between Thee and me, and the pledge in my 
own heart and conscience that Thou, the Supreme God, 
wilt not forsake me, the most miserable of Thy children.” 





The beads are there for the sake of the prayers, and 
the prayers are there for the sake of the Mysteries. 


THE SPLENDOR 
OF THE ROSARY 


By MAISIE WARD, author of Gilbert K. Chesterton 


~ 


HE ROSARY as a guide to reality as well as to meditation of the mys- 

teries of our Redemption is the central thought of this book. It is 
clearly brought out in each of the fifteen chapters devoted to the Mysteries. 
Each is illustrated by a Fra Angelico picture, the appropriate passage from 
the Scriptures, and a prayer composed by Caryll Houselander. A section of 
the book is devoted to an explanation of the various ways of saying the Ros- 
ary, a brief history of the devotion, a chapter on Fra Angelico, and the gen- 
eral background. $2.50 


NEW SIX-O’CLOCK 


SAINTS | wixom 


AAnotuer BOOK for the story-hour by 
the author of SIX O’CLOCK SAINTS 
and MORE SAINTS FOR SIX O’CLOCK. 
These saints’ stories will delight the five to 
ten year olds, and Caryll Houselander’s pic- 
tures are as pleasing as the text itself. $1.75 


SHEED & WARD, 63 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 


Always mention the JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 
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Book Reviews 


Jesus the Divine Teacher. By Rev. 
William H. Russell, Ph.D. (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York City, 
1945; price $3.00; pages 468 
with Index). 


The ideal approach to unification 
of teaching methods in Religion is 
naturally found in the Master 
Teacher and His divine deposit of 
revealed truth. The infinite wis- 
dom of God has devised that the 
agenda and objectives of the Re- 
ligion courses concern themselves 
with attention to a Person, the God- 
Man. This God-Man is not only 
the messenger but also the message. 
He is the personification of Re- 
ligion. With this basic thesis in 
mind, Dr. Russell offers his pro- 
found and penetrating study of 
Jesus the Divine Teacher. 

The author does not fashion his 
book towards a comprehensive and 
definitive study of the teachings of 
Jesus. Rather he accents the Per- 
sonality of the Divine Teacher Him- 
self and the rdle and effect of His 
teaching in modern life. Dr. Rus- 
sell thoroughly analyzes the ques- 
tions raised and opinions posited 
regarding the God-Man and His 
status in the affairs of men. The 
author is thoroughly conversant 
with the classic writers of Christol- 
ogy—Goodier, Grandmaison, La- 
grange, etc. While indebted to 
them, Dr. Russell nevertheless has 
fashioned an original appreciation 
of Christ the Teacher that makes for 
familiar and instructive reading. 


Much of the merit of the book lies in 
the wealthy and detailed discussion 
of the teaching techniques of our 
Blessed Lord. 

The book is divided bodily into six 
chapters in which the author essays 
an evaluation of the Person of Jesus 
and His history; he has included a 
chapter of lucid exposition of the 
reasons why the Son of God became 
man. The last three chapters deal 
with the qualifications of the Divine 
Teacher, the content of His teach- 
ing, and the method of His teaching. 
There is an excellent Index and 
Bibliography for the student who 
seeks further contact with the many 
facets of Christ’s Personality and 
techniques. 

Christo-centric religion teaching 
should be the objective of the priest 
or Sister who would teach well. 
The perfect life to which we aspire 
will be achieved only if Jesus is made 
the model and incentive of such a 
life. In order that His objectives 
be attained Jesus must be known, 
meditated and imitated. 

All men, young and old, have a 
native interest in persons rather 
than institutions, and their appreci- 
ations and sympathies find expres- 
sion in concrete deeds rather than 
abstract deals. Jesus is no mere phil- 
osopher but a doer of deeds, the 
world’s one consistent Teacher. 
Priests will find Dr. Russell’s book 
a prolific source for sermons on the 
Saviour. Religious might well con- 
sider the book as ideal spiritual read- 
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ing. For all whose mission is to 
preach Christ this volume is heartily 
recommended. 

(Rev.) Epwarp G. Joyce. 


Lesson Plans in Religion. Volumes 
Three and Four, Grades V-VIII 
(Prepared under the supervision 
of the Chancery Office, Diocese of 
Boise, Idaho, 1944; A Teacher’s 
Manual, total pages 787). 


Writing in “The Sower’” some 
years ago, the Reverend Editor 
made positive comment on the 
teaching of Religion: “Our children 
must be imbued with a love for re- 
ligion, with a desire to practise it, 
and it must be’ put before them as a 
life to be led, an heroic crusade, a 
romantic adventure. The antidote 
to error was knowledge; the anti- 
dote to indifference is enthusiasm.” 
That statement neatly describes the 
contents of the two volumes of 
“Lesson Plans in Religion” issued 
by the Diocese of Boise. These 
graded catechetical projects attest 
to the sound catechetical sense of 
the Ordinary of Boise and the pro- 
digious energies and painstaking 
researches of the planners of this 
Series. 

There are many notable features 
about these Lesson Plans, but one 
deserves special mention. The 
courses have been wisely graded for 
both the children in the parish 
schools and the Catholic children in 
public schools. The entire Series is 
carefully integrated with the secular 
subjects. In this wise the student 


will come to see that there is no 
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“religious side” to daily living, 
but that religion is shot through 
every facet of living and that re- 
ligious advancement proceeds logi- 
cally and naturally with the de- 
velopment of the whole man. 
Christianity cannot be considered 
as the mere conveying of knowledge 
and the memorization of abstract 
principles. It is, in the very first 
place, living and doing and with 
proper motivation. The authors of 
these “Plans” have not lost sight of 
that cardinal tenet. They have 
executed the mandate of Bishop 
Kelly that the diocesan course of 
Religion “will not only make more 
certain what you are to teach, but 
also aid you in your method of 
teaching.” 

Each lesson in the Series is neatly 
divided into Review, Presentation, 
Explanation, Application, and 
Activities. Certain that the child 
is not formed to the image of Christ 
by formulas learned but by acts 
done, the authors stress correlation 
of the religion lesson proper with 
the liturgical life of the Church. 
The child is made Catholic-minded 
and thinks with the Church. Em- 
phasis on the daily conduct of the 
child is measured by the Application 
following each lesson; thus, the 
Bible story and the Liturgy take on 
new import in the actions of the 
student with his fellows. The mini- 
mum essentials of the Catechism 
are enriched against a vast back- 
ground and, as stated in the Fore- 
word of Dr. Bandas, “‘they inti- 
mately correlate Bible History, the 
Catechism and the Liturgy, sub- 








































jects which constitute three aspects 
of one and the same divine reality 
and which historically grew one out 
of the other . . . applying the re- 
ligious truths to the child’s daily 
conduct and gripping him with en- 
thusiasm for religion.” 

We earnestly commend this splen- 
did Series to all teachers of Religion. 
They will find it a rich and inex- 
haustible mine of teaching tech- 
niques as outlined in the introduc- 
tory General Directions. There is 
an adequate Bibliography included, 
and the Preface by his Excellency, 
Bishop Edward J. Kelly, together 
with the Foreword by Dr. Rudolph 
Bandas constitute excellent analyses 
of the sound and practical catechet- 
ical course. The Diocese of Boise 
deserves commendation for this 
valued contribution to the literature 
of catechetics. It will amply repay 
all readers of this JourNAL to be- 
come acquainted with these Lesson 
Plans in Religion. 

(Rev.) Epwarp G. Joyce 


Andrew Green, O.S.B. 


1945; 
price $2.00). 


down apply to every Christian. 
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A Retreat for Religious, by Rev. 
(B. Her- 
der Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
186 pages with Index; 


The Benedictine author of this re- 
treat manual gives us a stirring and 
original development of the first 
principles of the Religious life. 
Much of the material is addressed 
directly to those consecrated to God 
in religion, but the principles set 
It 
is the particular merit of this work 
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MIDWEST BOOK COMPANY 


Modern Language Texts 
Adopted by Leading Catholic Schools 


FIRST COURSE IN SPANISH 
By Joseph E. A. Alexis, Professor of Modern 
Languages, University of Nebraska; an introduc- 
tion to Spanish, each lesson of which comprises 
grammatical material, a connected passage in 
Spanish, and exercises for oral and written 




















composition. Revised edition. 303 pages, 
illustrated, $1.35. 
EN ESPANA 





By Alexis; a practical reader, that gives the 
student an insight into the life and customs of 
Spain. x + 311 pages, illustrated, $1.30. 


Valdés’ RIVERITA 
Edited with introduction, notes, exercises, and 


vocabularies, by Alexis. 283 pages, illus- 
trated, $1.15. 


LAZARILLO DE TORMES 


Edited with introduction, notes, exercises, and 
vocabulary, by Alexis. The famous Spanish 
rogue novel. 151 pages, illustrated, $1.00. 


EN FRANCE 


By Alexis; a French reader that serves as a 
bridge between elementary grammar and a 
study of French literature and discusses sub- 
jects which experience has shown to be of 


universal interest. 271 pages, illustrated, 
$1.25. 


FIRST COURSE IN GERMAN 
By Joseph E. A. Alexis, Ph.D., and Andrew D. 
Schrag, Ph.D.; a beginner's book in German, 
with subject matter which is connected and 
practical. The vocabulary is based on the 
German of every-day life. Revised edition. 
xxviii + 363 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 


IN DER DEUTSCHEN REPUBLIK 
By Joseph E. A. Alexis, Ph.D., and Wilhelm K. 
Pfeiler, Ph.D.; a reader bringing the student 
into close contact with German life, customs, 
and institutions of the German Republic. 
x + 311 pages, illustrated, $1.45. 




































































Thoma’s 
GESCHICHTEN AUS BAYERN 
Edited with introduction, Fragen, and vocabu- 
lary, by Alexis. These stories by Ludwi 
Thoma describe German life in a clever an 


humorous manner. 212 pages, illustrated, 
$1.10. 


MIDWEST BOOK COMPANY 


1811 PERSHING ROAD, LINCOLN 2, NEBRASKA 
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that sentence after sentence pre- 
sents matter for the guidance of 
him who is seriously intent upon 
achieving his last end. Take, for 
instance, these aphorisms chosen 
at random: “The call to self- 
examination is issued to every soul 
still in the way of probation. ... 
Self-knowledge is one of the first 
principles of all  spirituality.... 
The will of God is the one only guide 
of all men on their way to heaven.” 

This short work is a vade-mecum 
for the Religious. At the same time 
it presents nothing that is beyond 
the achievement of a person living 
in a secular environment amid the 
humdrum activities of the workaday 
world. While the author addresses 
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himself primarily to Religious, he 
never for a moment forgets that he 
is dealing with principles applicable 
to the life of every Christian. The 
young man or the young woman— 
yes, even the boy or the girl— 
who feels called to the priesthood 
or to the Religious life, will find edi- 
fication here and will come to know 
that there is no insurmountable 
obstacle barring his path to the up- 
per reaches of spirituality. It is not 
irreverent to say that the author 
treats of the commonplaces of the 
spiritual life, but he treats of them in 
a manner that is fresh, original, and 
inspiring. 

Here is a treasury also for the 
zealous priest who desires to comply 


SISTER HELEN 


The Lithuanian Flower 
by Joseph R. Maciulionis, M.I.C. 


As a result of two interviews with Sister Helen, of the Casimirite 


Community, Joseph Maciulionis decided to become a priest. He 
gave up his movie managership to enter the Marian Fathers’ 
Congregation in Chicago. This beautiful story is really an auto- 


maneny telling of the influence of Sister Helen on the life of the 
author. 


After a brief but holy life, Sister Helen died in Philadelphia on 
February 15, 1919. She had dedicated herself to the education of 
children of Lithuanian descent. The recounting of what she did 
for Father Maciulionis should bring abundant consolation to 
educators, religious and lay, in the thought that they too may have 
drawn the souls of many of their pupils to Christ. 


210 Pages Price, Net, $2.50 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc. 
53 Park Place Publishers New York 8, N. Y. 


15 Illustrations 

























with the wish of the Holy Father 
through encouraging and preaching 
lay retreats. In the first chapter 
he will find a clear exposition of the 
what, the why, and the how of a re- 
treat. The retreat is a privilege, an 
undeserved grace, a personal invi- 
tation from Our Lord, and the 
answer to a personal need. Every 
retreatant should make it with 
generosity of soul, with earnestness 
of purpose, and with conscientious 
exactness. It is a period of thor- 
ough self-examination, a time to face 
ourselves squarely in the presence 
of God and call ourselves to ac- 
count. “From a practical point of 
view,” writes Father Green, “the 
work of the retreat is a thorough, 
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EUROPE BEFORE 
By Reverend Arthur O’Brien 


This is a book that can be easily taught and easily learned. 
Essential historical facts from ancient times to the French Revo- 
lution are presented in language that high-school students can 
understand and enjoy. Summaries, time charts, reviews, map 
exercises, suggested pupil activities, self-tests, and bibliographies 
are provided in unusual abundance. 


X + 630 pages, $1.92 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 North Ashland Avenue 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
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critical study of our past life, with 
the purpose of finding just where we 
have failed, and what measures we 
ought to take to ensure a thorough 
reform.” Reform, improvement, 
advancement, are the watchwords. 
Successive chapters treat of mor- 
tal and venial sin; of conversion, 
detachment, and the imitation of 
Christ; of obedience, mortification, 
and prayer. There is a closing 
chapter in which the devout serv- 
ant of God is bidden to make the 
will of God his only guide, and with 
unfailing courage to put all his trust 
in God. To the Christian who is 
called to be perfect, we commend 
this map of the road to perfection. 
(Rev.) Paut E. Campse tt, Litt.D. 


MODERN TIMES 
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Meditations on Eternity for Re- 
ligious. By the Venerable Mother 
Julienne Morell, O.P.  Trans- 
lated from the French by the 
Dominican Nuns of Corpus 
Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, 
California (Frederick Pustet Co., 
New York City, 1945; pages 146; 
price $2.50). 


The author of these Meditations 
was a prioress of the Dominican 
community of Nuns known as the 
Monastery of St. Praxéde, at Avig- 
non, France, during the first half of 
the seventeenth century. According 
to the biographical note which intro- 
duces her to the reader, she came of 
a wealthy family, was attractive, 
and at the age of twelve already 
possessed a fundamental knowledge 
of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, 


Arabic, Italian, French, and Span- 


ish. Indeed, her knowledge was 
both so extensive and profound as to 
cause her to be called “‘the marvel of 
her sex and the prodigy of her age.” 

The Meditations were planned for 
a retreat of ten or fifteen days’ 
duration, such as it was customary 
to conduct in Religious houses. 
From the title, one might fear that 
considerations of eternity would ap- 
pear in every chapter somehow and 
so make it very heavy, but happily 
this is not the case. 

The book is divided into three 
parts, the first of which takes up 
God’s eternal love for us, the bene- 
fits of creation, the redemptive 
economy, and the advantages of a 
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Religious vocation. The second 
contemplates the opposite eterni- 
ties that confront us after death— 
hell and heaven—and paths of 
avoiding one and finding the other. 
The third considers some superna- 
tural helps: the Blessed Sacrament 
our “viaticum,” Mary our Guide, 
and (as the Meditations were pre- 
pared for Dominican Nuns) chap- 
ters on St. Dominic and other 
Saints of the Order. Aptly chosen 
texts from Holy Scripture appear 
throughout the book, and suggested 
readings from both the New Testa- 
ment and the Jmitation are given 
at the end of each chapter. A final 
section contains a series of six medi- 
tations intended as _ preparatory 
exercises to precede Religious profes- 
sion. 

Mother Julienne’s is not an ordi- 
nary spirituality filled with sac- 
charine sententiousness. Calm, dis- 
passionate, she but recalls those 
sublime truths underlying the re- 
ality both of the Christian vocation 
in general and of that to the Re- 
ligious life in particular. She does 
display in these Meditations the 
wisdom ascribed to her, and one has 
the feeling that they come from a 
heart very close to God. 

Directed to the Religious, the 
book could nevertheless be read 
with profit by the intelligent layman 
who has already rejected the secular- 
ism of the day and wishes to make 
further progress in the science of the 
Saints. 

(Rev.) Marcus O’Brien, M.A. 





Film Library Index 


(R) indicates films obtainable on rental basis. 
service charge. 


(F) indicates films obtainable free. 
All the films listed below are 16 mm. 


(SC) indicates 


FILMS—FILMS, INC. 
1.C.8.—INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC. 
Lt. Tn eat THEATRICAL & TELEVISION CORP. 
Y.M.C.A.—Y.M.C.A. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 
YOUNG—YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


AMERICAN HISTORY— 
CITIZENSHIP 
(See also Historical) 


Give Me Liberty—2 Reels (R), Color, Sound, 


Y.M.C.A. 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt—1 Reel (R), Sound, 


L.C.8. 

The Song of a Nation—2 Reels (R), Color, 
Sound, Y.M.C.A. 

Territorial Possessions of the United States— 
2 Reels (R), _— FILMS 

Twenty Free U. S. OWI Films (R), Sound, 
FILMS 

We the Peoples of the United Nations—11 min. 
(R), Sound, YOUNG 

A Working Knowledge of the National Govern- 
ment—1 Reel (R), Sound, FILMS 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Abstractions—1 Reel (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Architects of England—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
LT.T. 

Cathedral of Chartres—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
1.C.8. 

Churches and Cathedrals (No. 1)—1 Reel (R), 
Sound, I.T.T. 

Churches and Cathedrals (No. 2)—1 Reel (R), 
Sound, I.T.T. 


ART AND CRAFT 


Drypoint (A demonstration)—2 
Sound, FILMS 

From Clay to Bronze—3 Reels (R), Sound, 
FILMS 

Sculpture in Stone—1 Reel (R), Sound, FILMS 

The Silversmith—2 Reels (R), Sound, FILMS 


Reels (R), 


CARTOONS AND COMEDIES 


Popeye, Betty Boop, Oswald the Rabbit, 
Pooch the Pup, Superman, Madcap Models, 
Hunky and Spunky and Gabby (R), Sound, 
FILMS 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


A Criminal Is Born—2 Reels (R), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 


CIVICS AND HISTORY 


We the Peoples of the United Nations—11 
min. (R), Sound, YOUNG 


DOCUMENTARY 


The Magic Carpet Series—1 Reel each (R), 
Sound, FILMS 


FEATURES 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois—(R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Adventures of Chico—6 Reels (R), Sound, 
La. 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer—1!/2 hours (R), 
Sound, FILMS 

Adventures of Tom Senet hours (R), 
Sound, I.T.T. 

Alexander Graham Bell—1!/2 tena (R), Sound, 
FILMS 

Alice in Wonderland—1'/: hours (R), Sound, 
FILMS 

The Amazing Mrs. Holliday—7 Reels (R), 
Sound, I.T.T. 

Beau Geste—2 hours (R), Sound, FILMS 

Beyond Tomorrow—9 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.S. 

Brigham Young—1l!/3 hours (R), Sound, 
FILMS 

The Buccaneer—2 Hours (R), Sound, FILMS 

Call of the Wilderness—7 Reels (R), Sound, 
LC.8. 

Captain Caution—9 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.S. 

Children of the” Wild—7 Reels (R), Sound, 
LC.8. 

Chip Off the Old Block—8 Reels (R), Sound, 
L&T. 

Courageous Dr. Christian—7 Reels (R), Sound, 
Lae. 

Courageous Mr. Penn—S8 Reeis (R), Sound, 
LC.8. 
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As motion pictures and related projects 
assume increasing importance in church 
activities, DEVRY is ready with a 16mm. 
Sound-on-film projector that 


(1) ay —- BOTH sound and 

silent fi 

(2) shows BOTH black and white and 
color films without extra equipment; 


(3) affords portable PUBLIC ADDRESS 
SYSTEM—indoors or out through 
25-watt separate am oa and 12° 
electro-dynamic $ 


Buy Your Equipment + DEVRY 


DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE SLIDEFILM 
PROJECTORS for 2” x = fo i 
slides; single-frame slidefilm and double: 
slidefilm. Compact, sturdy—easily carried. 

DeVRY PROJECTION SCREENS—a_ com- 

lete line o lass-beaded Motion Picture 
ns available in sizes ranging from 30” x 
30” to 20’ 20’. 

DeVRY STEREOPTICONS show standard 
3%” x 4” slides. Lamp capacity to 1,000 
watts. Equipped with t-absorption filter 
to give slides protection. 

MICROPHONES: high quality, rugged crystal 
microphones for situations where a public 
address system is desired—indoors or outdoors. 

TURNTABLES: ote eoaet yers. Handle 
records up to 16 inches. es pick-up. 


3344 and 78 r.p.m. for recorded programs 
and records. 


Write for NEW DeVRY Catalog of now otto 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids em mans. 
DeVRY Catalog of 16mm. Soun 1 se 
Films for all occasions. No Cost. No Obligation. 
FREE. DEVRY CORPORATION, 1111 Armitage 
Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. Dept. RI-B10. 
Only 5-time winner 
of Army-Navy “‘E”’ 
leet 3 for motion 
picture sound 
\ ee 


Vry 


ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE 
MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 


Devil and Miss Jones—(R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Elephant Boy—9 Reels (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Escape to Paradise—7 Reels (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

First Love—9 Reels (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Get Hep to Love— 8 Reels (R), Sound, I.T.T 

Ghost Goes West—10 Reels (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Girl of the Limberlost—8 Reels (R), Sound, 
L.C.8. 

Going My Way—(R), Sound, FILMS 

Heidi—1*/, hours (R), Sound, FILMS 

Hold That Ghost—(R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Hoosier Schoolboy—7 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.S. 

It Ain't Hay—8 Reels (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

It Started with Eve—(R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Keys of the Kingdom—2 Hours (R), Sound, 
Films 

Last of the Mohicans—(R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Little Men—9 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.S. 

Meet Dr. Christian—(R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Meet John Doe—8 Reels (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Mother Carey's Chickens—(R), Sound, I.T.T. 

My Friend Flicka—1'/2: hours (R), Color, 
Sound, FILMS 

The Pied Piper—1'/s hours (R), Sound, FILMS 

Police Rookie—7 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.S. 

Scattergood Baines—(R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Scattergood Pulls the Strings—(R), Sound, 
foeee 

So Ends Our Night—12 Reels (R), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 

Something to Sing About—10 Reels (R), Sound, 
I.C.S. 

Spring Parade (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Stanley and Livingston—1'/2 hours (R), Sound, 
FILMS 

Michael Strogofi—10 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.S. 

The Sullivans—(R), Sound, FILMS 

Swiss Family Robinson—11 Reels (R), Sound, 
L.C.8. 

A Tree Grows in Brooklyn—2 hours (R), 
Sound, FILMS 

Turf Boy—7 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.8. 

The Underpup—1'/2 hours (R), Sound, FILMS 

Union Pacific—2!/, hours (R), Sound, FILMS 

Young America—l'/2: hours (R), Sound, 
FILMS 


GEOGRAPHY 


Beautiful Switzerland—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A, 

Byways of France—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 

Nineteen of “‘Father Hubbard”” Adventures— 
1 Reel each (R), Sound, FILMS 

Peoples of Russia—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 


HANDICRAFT TEACHING 
FILMS 


How to Draw Cartoons (Match Stick Car- 
tooning)—Series of 6 Films, 1 and 2 Reels 
each (R), Sound and Silent, I.T.T. 
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Mask Making—1 Reel (R), Silent, I.T.T. INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
Plaster Carving—1 Reel (R), Silent, I.T.T. 











The Amazon Awakens—4 Reels (SC), Color, 
Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


Americans All—2 Reels (SC), Color, Sound, 
HEALTH AND SAFETY Y.M.C.A. 
Fifty-five Free U. S. Office of I.A.A. Films— 
Fit and Fair—2 Reels (F), Color, Sound, (R), Sound, FILMS 
Y.M.C.A. 
How the Ear Functions—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
FILMS MUSIC AND DANCE 
How the Eye Functions—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
FILMS 


Popular Screen Song and Dance Music (70 
different titles)—1 Reel (R), Sound, FILMS 













HISTORICAL =— MUSIC APPRECIATION 
(See also American History) 
Air for “G’’ String—1 Reel (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Daniel Boone—8 Reels (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A. Ave Marie—1 Reel (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Drums Along the Mohawk—1!/4 hours (R), Blue Danube Waltz (Nat’l Philharmonic 
Color, Sound, FILMS Orchestra)—1 Reel (R), Sound, FILMS 

Sea of Strife—2 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.S. Carrie Jacobs Bond—1 Reel (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Wake Island—11/: hours (R), Sound, FILMS Walter Damrosch—1 Reel (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

We the Peoples of the United Nations—11 min. Debussy’s ‘‘The Children’s Corner”—1 Reel 
(R), Sound, YOUNG (R), Sound, I.C.S. 

Western Union—1!/2 hours (R), Color, Sound, Farewell Vienna (Nat'l Symphony Orchestra)— 
FILMS 1 Reel (R), Sound, FILMS 





QUALITY IN MOTION PICTURES 
FOR 34 YEARS 


ASSURES THE BEST FOR YOUR PROGRAMS 
SELECTED ENTERTAINMENT 


“Last Days of Pompeii” “Way Back Home”’ 
“Daniel Boone“ ““Pagliacci™ “*Adventures of Tom Sawyer” 


LITERARY CLASSICS 
(for enrolled classes) 


**Romeo and Juliet’’ “Tale of Two Cities” “Treasure Island” 
“*As You Like It’ 


AND MANY OTHERS 
CARTOONS COMEDIES FEATURES 


MANY FREE FILMS ON SUBJECTS OF CURRENT INTEREST 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
























MOTION PI 


NEWYORK 17 CHICAGO3. “Ad 
347 MADISON AVE. 19 $0. LASALLE $1 


BUREAU 


: DALLAS 1 SAN FRANCISCO 2 
1700 PATTERSON AVE. 351 TURK ST. 
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Igor Gorin, Music of the Masters—1 Reel (R), 
Sound, I.C.8. : 

The Great Victor Herbert—1*/, hours (R), 
Sound, FILMS 

Jose Iturbi, Pianist—1 Reel (R), 
Y.M.C.A. 

Music of the Masters, Coolidge Quartet—1 
Reel (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Music of the Masters, Mildred Dilling—1 Reel 
(R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Music of the Masters, Emanuel Feuermann— 
1 Reel (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Music of the Masters, Igor Gorin—1! Reel (R), 
Sound, I.T.T. 

Music of the Masters, Jose Iturbi—2 Reels 
(R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Music of the Masters, Vronsky and Babin— 
2 Reels (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Pagliacci—3 or 10 Reels (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 

Schubert’s “Ave Maria’’—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
1.C.S8. 

Schubert, the Melody Master—1'/: hours (R), 
Sound, FILMS 

Song of the Danube (Mozart’s “‘ Minuet,” Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished Symphony,” Strauss’s 
“Blue Danube”’)—1 Reel (R), Sound, FILMS 

Tannhauser—1 Reel (R), Sound, FILMS 


Sound, 


NATURE STUDY 


Ameeba and Vorticello—i1 Reel (R), Sound, 
I.C.S. 

Battle of the Centuries—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
1.C.8. 

Catching Crocodiles—1 
Y.M.C.A. 

Chinook’s Children—1 Reel (R), Sound, I.C.S. 

City of Wax—1 Reel (R), Sound, I.C.S. 

Earthworm—1 Reel (R), Sound, I.C.S. 

Grey Owl's Little Brother—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
1.C.S. 


Reel (R), Sound, 


REHABILITATION & READJUST- 
MENT ON THE RETURNING 
VETERAN 


Post-War Jobs—2 Reels (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 
Psychiatry in Action—6 Reels (R), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


Ambassadors of Christ—4 Reels (R), Sound, 
L.C.S8. 

The Crusades—2'/, hours (R), Sound, FILMS 

Day of Guadaloupe—1 hour (R), Sound, 
FILMS 


JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


Don Bosco—9 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.S. 

The Eternal Gift—10 Reels (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

The Glory of Faith—8 Reels (R), Sound, I.C.8. 

The Great Commandment—1!/, hours (R), 
Sound, FILMS 

King of Kings—1*/« hours (R), Sound, FILMS 

Life in a Benedictine Monastery—3 Reels 
(R), Sound, I.C.S. 

The Little Flower, St. Theresa—8 Reels (R), 
Sound, I.T.T. 

Mexican Miracles—2 hours (R), Color, Sound, 
FILMS 

The Miracle of Faith—8 Reels (R), Sound, 
I.C.8. 

Our Blessed Lady (Cathedral of Notre Dame)— 
6 Reels (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

St. Francis of Assisi—10 Reels (R), Sound, 
Lz. 

The Story of the Vatican—6 Reels (R), Sound, 
i722, 

The Virgin of Guadalupe—10 Reels (R), Sound, 
LFF. 


SCIENCE 


Characteristics of Liquids, of Gas, of Solids— 
1 Reel each (R), Sound, FILMS 

Earth, Latitude and Longitude—1 Reel (R), 
Sound, FILMS 

Earth, Rotation and Revolution—1 Reel (R), 
Sound, FILMS 

Science Spins a Yarn—3 Reels (F), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 

Spirit of Nobel—2 Reels (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


SCIENCE, POPULAR 


Air Currents and Theory of Streamlining—1l 
Reel (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

The Autogiro—1 Reel (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Cavalcade of Aviation—2 Reels (R), Sound, 
Ltt. 

Newsreel—1 Reel (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Scientific Short Subjects in Magnacolor, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4—1 Reel each (R), Sound, FILMS 


SCIENCE, SOCIAL 


Elementary School of Tomorrow—1 Reel (R), 
Sound, I.T.T. 

Liberty—1 Reel (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

We the Peoples of the United Nations—11 min. 
(R), Sound, YOUNG 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Basketball Series—1 Reel each (R), Sound, 
FILMS 
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One Hundred and Fourteen Grantland Rice 
Sportlights—1 Reel each (R), Sound, FILMS 

Play Volley Ball—2 Reels (R), Sound, Y.M.- 
C.A. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATION 


Freedom Rides on Rubber—2!/2 Reels (F), 
Sound, Y.M.C.A. 

Sightseeing at Home (Television)—2 Reels 
(F), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


TRAVEL AND CUSTOMS 


The Adventures of Ali Singh—1 Reel (R), 
Sound, I.T.T. 

Eyes on Russia—1 Reel (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Five Faces—3 Reels (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

Freighter Trip to the Caribbean—2 Reels (R), 
Sound, I.T.T.- 

Hawaiian Islands—1 Reel (R), Color, Silent, 
[pase 

Heart of France—2 Reels (R), Sound, I.T.T. 

The Holy Land—1 Reel (R), Scund, I.T.T. 


Mediterranean Milestones—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
LF. 

Pilgrimage through Palestine—1 Reel (R), 
Sound, I.T.T. 

Weekend in Bermuda—1l1 Reel (F), Color, 
Sound, Y.M.C.A. 

Wings Around South America—4 Reels (F), 
Color, Sound, Y.M.C.A. 

Wings to Alaska—3 Reels (F), Color, Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 


VOCATIONS 


Bookkeeping and Accounting—1 Reel (R), 
Sound, Y.M.C.A. ‘ 

Brick and Stone Mason—1 Reel (R), Sound, 
Y.M.C.A. 

The Draftsman—1 Reel (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 

The Electrician—1 Reel (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 

Engineering—1 Reel (R), Sound, Y.M.C.A. 


WAR SUBJECTS 


The Story of Willow Run—3 Reels (F), Sound, 


160 pages of delightful suggestions for full- 
length entertainment programs as well as 
assorted “recess program.” Hundreds of 
classroom films . . . history, travel, nature 
study, science, juvenile, music apprecia- 


Tom Sawyer, Beyond 
Tomorrow, Captain 
Fury, Mr. Penn, Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, Little 
Men, Melody Master, 
Our Town, Swiss Fam- 
ily Robinson, Tom 
Brown's School Days, 
etc. 


tion . . . sound, silent, rental, sale. Page 
after page of appropriate picture stories... 
the world’s greatest epics at your disposal. 
Many new and outstanding films to choose 
from .. . all hand-picked for selected and 
appreciative audiences. The 1945-46 
I. C. S. Catalog IS bigger and better... 
AND your copy is ready NOW! 


A comprehensive film guide every school and institution 
should own.. a penny post card, letterhead or note will 
bring it to you. 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE sxc 


1560 BROADWAY 
New York 19, N. Y. 


~ 





Announcing \ New 


| 


... SPECIFICAL 


| 


DESIGNED TO GIVE PRACTICAL 


These Long-Established Firms Are 
Now Exclusive Distributors For The 
Complete Young America Service 


ALABAMA MONTANA 
Alabama School Supply Co., Montgomery Northern School Supply Co., Great Falls: 
ARKANSAS NEBRASKA , 
Democrat Ptg. & Litho. Co., Little Rock Superior Schoo! Supply, Lincoln 
CALIFORNIA NEVADA 

Vroman's Californie School Book Depository, Armanko's Office Supply Co., Reno 

Pesedene NEW HAMPSHIRE , J 

COLORADO — J. L. Hammett Co., Cambridge, Mass. Wh ? 
American Supply Co., NEW JERSEY - 

CONNECTICUT Young America Films, at ° 

J. L. Hammett Co., Cambridge, Mass. 32 E. 57th St., New York, N. ¥. This Young America 
DELAWARE NEW YORK 2 ° 

Young Ameri Films, Bacon & Vincent Co., Buffalo Insignia Means To Y | 

32 E. 57th &t., — N. ¥. worTH CAROLINA ; : ies acne ou 

DISTRICT OF COLUMB Carolina Services, Raleigh lunes Atenas a 
DISTRICT Choo! Supply Co., Richmond, Ve. — woRTH DAKOTA 16 mm. sound-Slm or 35 mm Wass - whether 
FLORIDA z Northern School Supply Co., Fargo guarantee of the hig ed . strip— it is your 
Florida School Book Depository, Jacksonville ono Rishon diane _ jucational ond pre 
GEORGIA 7 Young America Films, . 108 films ere are just « few of the 
Georgia Schoo! Supply Depository, Atlante "300 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. scheduled for 1945-46: 


Scalia cheats teeta 


toAHO OKLAHOMA ; “We, the ai , 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell Jasper Sipes School Book Depository, = © definitive document 
WLINOIS = Oxiahoma City Grode — 
Young Americe Films, OREGON 

360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. J. K. Gill Company, Portland 
INDIANA PENNSYLVANIA 
Modern School Supply Co., Indianapolis Young America ‘ims, 
1OWA ~ 32 E. 57th St., New York, N. ¥. 
Holley Office. School Supply & Printing Co., gHODE ISLAND } 

Des Moines J. L. Hammett Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


FFFFETELY 
reeT 


KANSAS i cits Book 
AS «noo! Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. Sioux Falls Book & Stet. Co., Sioux Falls 


i 
/ 


KENTUCKY a TENNESSEE 
Central School Supply Co., Louisville TENN ille Product Co., Nashville, Tena. " 
ASIANA = Daneel 
LOUIS Munsell & Bro., Ltd.. New Orleans TEXAS, School Book Depot, Dallas aos eae Guwes, student manuals and 
rm wean surance of aan, material it is your as 

™ L. Hammett Co., Cambridge, Mass. Utah-Idaho School Sup. Co., Salt Lake City . _most competent and authori- 
: tative supervision ; ; 
MARYLAND = VERMONT 7 clarity, a . which means 
. 32 ae ee York, N. ¥ J. L. Hammett Co., Cambridge, Sen. On san Ranmorchensivenees, 

~ “7 ~ A. Be VIRGINIA MMENDATIONS it i 

mane Co Cambridge, Mass Flowers School Equipment Co., Richmond ote © yee by Younc America aed 
J. L. Ha by . . WASHINGTON vestigeti obtainable” after hie 
MICHIOAM eervicn, ine» Lansing The John W. Graham Co., Spokane aid alee and practical testi wes 
Michigan . Inc., PONSORED Fits (i.e. films made for 


WEST VIRGINIA, a nenond istributs 
MINNESOTA xc & Stationery Co., St. Pout Flowers Schoo! Equip't Co., Ve echool distribution by leading Americ 


Power Sc companies) the “eagle” is y jurance 
MISSISSIPT" school Supply Co., Jackson we Claire Book & Stat. Co., Eau Cisire You the, Simhat been coviomed by 
a oung America Editorial Board end ap- 
ibution. 


MAISON 1 supply Co, Kansan City Americus Schost Suayly Co., Denver, Colo. ff Proved for school distr 


YOUNG AMERK 


32 EAST 


‘A FILMS 


eae ee 22 oe | YORK 


! KY: n kilms a i] 


Always mention t. 
he JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing ad 
g advertisers. 
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and Complete Service 


INSTRUCTION 


HELP IN THE TEACHING OF ACTUAL CURRICULUM SUBJECTS 


NOW—-you can get acompletely integrated program of 16 mm. sound-films, 
discussional strip-films and supplementary printed material to help you 
teach practically any basic curriculum subject from kindergarten through 
high school! Every phase of the service perfected by leading authorities 


errs 


Fees FES 


—and backed by the publishers of “Young America”! 


-. Here, At Last, is a complete Visual 

r~ Instruction Service that not only of- 

b fers carefully planned films for every 

ij grade and practically every basic cur- 

riculum subject from kindergarten 

through high school, but, more importantly, the films are 

being made specifically to supplement the best basic text books 

now in use. All types of films are included : basic curriculum, 

supplementary, orientation, documentary, and carefully se- 
lected commercial films. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS SET NEW HIGH STANDARDS! 


Editorially and technically you can be sure that Young 
America Films are of highest quality. They are planned and 
supervised by leading authorities on each specific film subject. 
These men work closely with specialists in curriculum and 
visual education as well as with outstanding creative and 
production experts in the educational motion picture field. 
(Editorial consultants: Dr. William Bristow, Curriculum 
Consultant, Board of Education, N. Y.— Dr. Charles 
Hoban, Jr., Director of Visual Education, Board of Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

complete Young America Visual Instruction Service 
includes: 16 mm. sound films — 35 mm. strip films of the 
discussional type — graded teaching manuals—and carefully 
organized lesson plans. Manuals include summaries, discus- 
sion outlines, activity programs and supplementary projects. 
Prepared by experienced teachers who have a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of your teaching problems and needs, they 


bring you a wealth of stimulating and practical material. 
They show how to prepare your students for film showing, 
how to invite comments, promote discussion, and check results. 


A COMPLETE EQUIPMENT SERVICE, TOO! 


Younc America Fitms also offers you a complete selection 
of thoroughly tested equipment. Included are: 16 mm. sound 
projectors, 35 mm. strip-film and slide projectors, viewers, 
lamps, screens, etc. Equipment offered by YouUNG AMERICA 
Fiuns is already being ordered by many schools—and selected 
in preference to other leading and long-established makes. 


YOU MAVE AN EXCLUSIVE STATE DISTRIBUTOR! 


You'll want more details. Here’s how you can get them 
easily: Check the list at the left. Note carefully your exclu- 
sive state distributor for Young America Films and Equip- 
ment. One of their representatives is ready and eager to 
explain to you just how this complete new Service can provide 
you with the kind of practical help you have long wanted in 
your work as a teacher. 

Contact your representative at once. In the meantime, send 
for copies of the Young America Film and Equipment Cata- 
logues PLUS a folder telling you “How To Build A Seli- 
Supporting Visual Education Department.” In the Film 
Catalogue is a list of Young America Films with a brief sum- 
mary of each, indexed by grades, titles and subject matter, 
together with a listing of lesson plans and manuals... and 
several articles on Visual Instruction. Mail Coupon Now! 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, 32 E. 57th $t., New York 22, N. Y. 
I am interested in Young America Films complete Serv- 
ice for Visual Instruction. Send me both your Film and 
your Equipment Catalogues for 1945-1946. 


Dep't. RI-10 
Also send me the folder: “How 
To Build A Self-Supporting Vis- 
ual Education Department.” 


We now have the following Visual INSTRUCTION Equipment——_____EE 


eee 


Seine Cr rnc Perera 


Always mention the JoURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 











News of the Film Industry 
Religious Films 

Through its new continent-wide system of 16-mm. film exchanges Inter- 
national Theatrical & Television Corporation has just embarked on an 
intensive campaign for the national distribution of some of the outstanding 
features in its Religious Films Division. Prominent among these are such 
subjects as “The Virgin of Guadalupe,” “St. Francis of Assisi,” ‘Our 
Blessed Lady” or the “Cathedral of Notre Dame,” “The Little Flower, 
St. Theresa,” “The Eternal Gift,” and “The Story of the Vatican.” All the 
pictures are in 16-mm. sound. 

“The Story of the Vatican” is a thrilling story of the Holy See. This 
six-reel feature was originally produced by the MARCH OF TIME with 
narration by the Rt. Reverend Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, and vividly 
depicts the efforts of the Pontiff to bring peace to a war-torn world. Among 
the notable scenes in the picture are the splendors of the Basilica of St. 
Peter, the murals of Michaelangelo in the Sistine Chapel, and the Vatican 
Library. 

“The Eternal Gift” is a picturization of the holiness that is the Solemn 
High Mass, also narrated by the Rt. Reverend Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen, 
with a background of 125 cathedral choristers, fifty Gregorian chanters, 
and over 1500 voices in the choral support. This monumental film is in 
ten reels. 

“St. Francis of Assisi” is a pictorial depiction of the life of this great 
Saint of the Crusades, and has proved one of the most widely acclaimed re- 
ligious pictures of all time. In ten-reel length it gives a vivid portrayal of 
a personality who left an unforgettable stamp upon his own and all subse- 
quent ages. 

“The Little Flower, St. Theresa” is an eight-reel picturization of the 
story of the “Saint of Lisieux,” dramatizing the short and exemplary life 
of the young girl, Theresa Martin, who eventually died a Saint. 

“The Virgin of Guadalupe” brings to the screen the story of the Patron 
Saint of the Americas. In ten reels, this unrolls one of the most magnificent 
and reverently told stories ever to reach a motion picture audience, por- 
trays the vision of the Virgin of Guadalupe in the miracle that converted 
the primitive Indian worshippers of Mexico and Central America from their 
Aztec gods to Christianity. 

“Our Blessed Lady” is the story of the world-renowned Cathedral of 
Notre Dame in Paris. The narration is by Father Robert W. Gardner of 
the Maryknoll Mission. A superb musical score played on the great Notre 
Dame organ by Marcel Dupuy provides a stirring and unforgettable back- 
ground of sound as the enraptured scenes of the Cathedral move before the 
camera’s eye. Revealed on the screen for the first time are close-ups of 
Notre Dame’s famed gargoyles; holy relics including a portion of the true 
252 
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Crown of Thorns; priceless jewels, sculptures, paintings, statuary and 
other sacred art treasures of the great Cathedral. Father Gardner’s 
narration brings to the spectator the history of the structure from its foun- 
dation stones, down through all the tortuous years to its latter-day profa- 
nation by the Germans. 

Mr. Gerald Barry, head of the Religious Films Division of International 
Theatrical & Television Corporation, reports an unusually mounting de- 
mand for religious pictures this year coming from every part of the coun- 
try, and from all denominations and churches. International has just 
opened the seventeenth in its chain of nation-wide exchanges, and will 
have a system of twenty-eight in operation probably before the end of 
1945. This is a distribution plan unique in the 16-mm. field, and represents 
the first attempts on the part of any company or organization to duplicate 
in the junior film field what has long been the rule in 35 millimeter. With 
this comprehensive distribution International plans to stress ever more 
heavily its Religious Films Division, and the bringing of these eminently 
worth-while pictures directly into the American home. 


Visual Instruction Service 


A complete visual instruction service is announced by the new firm, 
Young America Films, Inc., 32 E. 57 St., New York 22, N. Y. Under the 
same direction as the weekly magazine, Young America, the film company 
will produce educational features and distribute other productions and a 
full line of equipment. The organization announces that it has made con- 
tracts with “the leading school supply distributors in every State in the 
union .. . to serve as exclusive sales agents and film exchanges ... with a 
total of 350 salesmen to act as representatives in the schools which they 
cover regularly.” The first feature to be released by Young America Films 
is entitled, ““‘We the Peoples of the United Nations.” One hundred and 
eight films are scheduled for release through 1946, thirty of these to be 
ready by next January 1. Curriculum subjects announced run from Read- 
ing and Arithmetic for elementary grades through Biology and Physics for 
high school. 


“Objectives” of Visual Education 


Films, Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New York 19, N. Y., which sponsors a 
“Catholic Department of Visual Education” under the direction of Anatole 
G. Lindsay, is distributing reprints of an instructive letter on “Motion 
Pictures in Catholic Schools,” written by the Very Rev. Msgr. Carl J. 
Ryan, Superintendent of Schools in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, to 
pastors and teachers in that Archdiocese. In the letter, Msgr. Ryan 
stresses the importance of training Catholic youth to test the moral issues 
and philosophies expounded in motion pictures. The same thought is em- 
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phasized in an “Outline of Objectives,” which the Catholic department of 
visual education of Films, Inc., is also mailing to schools. The ‘‘Outline” 
records the activity of Anatole G. Lindsay in addressing Catholic teacher 
meetings throughout the country on the use of films in schools. The 
firm’s new catalog, now ready, features a “Great American Series,” in 
which leading feature pictures are listed by subject headings and chrono- 
logically. 


Specialization and Progression 


This is the age of specialization. The Institutional Cinema Service, Inc., 
of 1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., advise us that they specialize in 
the better type of motion picture for school and institutional entertain- 
ment. Each year they augment their library with the best available ma- 
terial of an historical, literary, and classic nature. For this season, they 
have secured the following outstanding Special Productions: “As You Like 
It” (this Shakespearean play is a natural for the non-theatrical fiéld); 
“Captain Fury,” an historical novel picturized by Hal Roach with an all-star 
cast including Brian Aherne, Victor McLaglen, John Carradine, Paul 
Lucas, June Lang, etc.; “Courageous Mr. Penn,” an English importation 
which will be welcome in any school auditorium; “Little Men,”’ Louisa May 
Alcott’s immortal classic with an all-star Hollywood cast; “Michael Strogoff,” 
this Jules Verne masterpiece lavishly produced; “Orphans of the North,” an 
entertaining lesson in Natural History; “Swiss Family Robinson,” another 
internationally known masterpiece beautifully produced; “Tom Brown’s 
School Days,” a picture all boys will want to see. I.C.S. also wishes to call 
attention to the fact that their “Sales Section” embodied in their rental 
catalog and announced last year has proved of great service to school 
boards, universities, and parochial schools throughout the country. They 
have now added another section to their 1945-46 Victory Catalog, known 
as “Equipment and Accessories.” With World War II now at an end, a 
good many manufacturers will have new types of equipment to offer to the 


school field, and it seems that I.C.S. is ready to handle all facets of the film 
business. 


New Y.M.C.A. Production Unit 


Association Films is the name selected for the new production unit estab- 
lished by the Motion Picture Bureau of the National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s. 
This unit will be responsible for the production of 16-mm. films and slide 
films in the fields of leadership training, character education, health and 
physical education, etc. “Play Volley Ball” (an instructional film on this 
popular sport) and “Play Softball’’ (a slide film on the game) have already 
been produced. Plans are now being made for a series of leadership films, 
including such subjects as “The Group Process,” “‘Club Leadership,” 
“Discussion Leadership,” “Camping Leadership,” etc., for later production. 





Sexton's Alamo Seasoning—a blend 
of exquisite spices for soups, salads 
and gravies. Invaluable in adding 
zestful flavor to any bland food. 


Pose) 


Quabhly Foods 


FROM THE PILOT’S SEAT 


By Cyprian Truss, 0.F.M.Cap. 
Price, Net, $2.00 


Incidents in the classroom, in the home, 
on the movie lot and on the battlefield are 
a few of the settings Father Cyprian uses to 
introduce his talks on today’s moral and 
social problems. In his own unique style, 
he presents religious truths in terms of 
everyday living. His message is easily 
grasped. His stories leave a lasting im- 
pression. 

Teachers of religion will find these talks 
particularly appropriate for classroom dis- 
cussions. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
Publishers 


53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
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Catholic Schools and Colleges 


Rosary College 


A Liberal Arts College tor Women. B.A., B.S., B.M., 
B.S. in Library Science, B.S. in Home Economics degrees. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
and the National Catholic Educational Association. 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wis- 
consin. Address: The Dean, Rosary College, River 
Forest, Illinois. 


The College of St. Catharine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women. The 
only exclusive women's college in the Twin Cities. 
Awards the B.A., B.S. and B.S. in Library Science 
degrees. Approved by the Association of American 
Universities and the National Catholic Educational 
Association. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Carondelet. For Information address the Dean, 
Cleveland and Randolph, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philos- 
ophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home nomics, Dramatics, Pre- 
Lege! and Pre-Medical Courses. Exceptionel 0 
tunities in Art. Beautiful Buildings. Interesting . 
pus Life. For further information address the Dean. 


Nazareth College 


Nazareth, Mich. Conducted by The Sisters of St. 
Joseph. A fully Accredited Catholic College for 
Women. Confers the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 
Address: The Registrar, Box J. 


Delbarton School 


Morristown, N. J. Comiry Dey and Boarding School 
for Boys. Conducted by Benedictine Fathers. 400 
acres. Lake. All sports. Small classes. Supervised 
study. 6th to 10th Grades. Accredited. Address: 
Headmaster, Delbarton School, Morristown, N. J. 
Telephone: Morristown 4-3231. 


Cardinal Farley Military Academy 


Rhinecliff-on-Hudson. N. Y. High School and 7th 


and 8th Gredes. Preparatory for leading Colleges and 
Service Schools. Registered under Board of Regents 
by State of N.Y. Small classes. Close supervision. 
Ample facilities for all sports. Located on a scenic 
900-acre estate. Golf course. Private lake for boat- 
ing and swimming. Two hours from N. Y., on N. Y. 
Central Express. nducted by the Christian Brothers 
of Ireland. Address the Registrar. 


Saint Joseph’s College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by the Deughters 
of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. Offers a four year 
course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science and prepares for teaching, die- 
tetics, technology, business and journalism. For further 
information, write to the Dean. 


Marywood College 


Scranton, Pennsylvania. A Catholic College for 
‘omen. Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. B., B.S., and Mus.B. 
degrees. Fully accredited. Students prepared for 
careers in Medicine, Law, Music, Dramatics, Teaching, 
Vocational Home Economics, Dietetics, Secretarial 
Science, Librarianship, Nursing, Social Service, Clinical 
Psychology. Speciel courses in Liturgicsl Music for 
Organists and Choirmasters. Supervisor's course in 
Music and Art. Registered for teacher's license by 
New York Board of Regents. Address Registrar. 


College Misericordia 


Dallas, Pennsylvania. A four-year College conducted 
by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union, Scranton 
Province. Confers degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, 
Science, Secretarial Science, Home Economics. The 
School of Music is affiliated with Trinity College, 
London. Characte? building and opportunities for 
social leadership emphasized. Resident and non-resi- 
dent students. Send for catalog. Address Registrar. 


Villa Maria College and Academy 


West Eighth Street, Eric, Pennsylvania. Courses lead- 
ing to degrees A.B. and B.S. High School, Prepsratory 
and Special Courses. Conservatory af Music. School 
of Art and Expression. Four Movern Buildings 
—Belles Arts, Administration Building, Gannon Hall 
and Our Ledy’s Chapel, Gymnasium, and Natatorium. 
For perticulars address The Registrar. 


The College of St. Rose 


Albany, New York. A Catholic Institute for the 
Higher Education of Women, Conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph. Day Pupils and Boarders. Courses 
leading to Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, with Science, Commerce, Music and Nursing 
as Majors. 


College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns. 

Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 

Accredited by the Assn. of American Universities. 
Westchester Comey. 

16 miles from Grand Central Sta., N. Y. 
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Carefully seleeted films 


to help the teachers train Catholic youth 
to preter good films and to test 
the moral issues and philosophies 
present in all motion pictures. 
Your name and address will bring a Catalog, 


an “Outline of Objectives’ and a reprint of 
*““Motion Pictures in Catholic Schools.” 


CATHOLIC DEPT. OF VISUAL EDUCATION 
films incorporated 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles and Portland, Ore. 





VICTORY TEXTBOOKS! 


Schools helped to win the war by introducing new textbooks to educate young people 
to understand the war effort. 

With the present shortage of teachers in many places a complete service of text- 
books, workbooks, and teachers’ manuals is a boon to teacher and pupil alike. 


MAGRUDER'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1945 
The first chapter is Winning the War. The 
final chapters have suggestions for winning the 
peace. orkbook with Teachers’ Manual. Or- 
dered by the U. S. Armed Forces Institute. 


TOWNSEND'S OUR AMERICA 
A new pictorial history for beginners in the fourth 
grade, meeting the requirements of the latest 
report of the American Historical Association. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key 
episodes of our history which are an inspiration 
to the young. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 
New Edition. 


HUGHES' MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an 
account of the recent war, and studies readjust- 
ments to follow the war. Workbook and Teachers 
Manual. Ordered by the U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute. 


HUGHES' MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
New Printing. A chronological history, bringing 
events down to the present day, combined with a 
unit study of American institutions. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and appre- 
ciate the democratic way of life. New edition. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES’ TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
A textbook on problems of democracy written 
since the beginning of the war. 


MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments 
and their problems. Tests and Teachers’ Manual. 


GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering 
all feature’ of this subject. 


GREER'S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New copyright, meeting recent demands in food 
economy. Teaches how to keep well physically 
and mentally. Food will build a new America! 
New Workbook. 


STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With numerous applications. A diagnostic testing 
program to remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. 
Answer Book. 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 

NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the tech- 
nical mathematics required in the Army and 
Navy. Workbooks and Teachers Manuals. 1945 
Algebras and Geometry. Edgerton and Carpenter 
Algebras ordered by the U.S. Marine Corps and 
the Philippines. 


THE STULL HATCH GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, 
feature aviation throughout, and treat all peoples 
with sympathetic understanding. New printings. 
Complete workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. New printing. Global and polar 
projection maps. 


MEADE'S BETTER ENGLISH I AND Il 
Refresher English Workbooks for the high school. 


FORT'S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an 
illustrated chapter on Dramatics. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE'S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is equally important in ac- 
quiring correct English and in military and naval 
activities. The accompanying workbooks are 
entitled Adventures in Language. Teachers’ 
Manuals for both series. 


THE QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing 
the importance of aviation, which is featured 
throughout the series, with a history of aviation 
in the second reader, introducing General Doolittle, 
wpa ~ was a pilot. Workbooks and Teachers’ 
Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY'SRAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 

The magic of science appeals to every young pupil 

and adds interest to the reading program from the 

very first grade. A complete course of study by a 
ractical teacher is available for users of the 
ainbow Readers. Workbooks for first three 

grades now ready. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 

OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books 
in co Science. Workbooks and Teachers’ 
Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
includes the War Department's pre-induction 
courses in Electricity and Machines and Radio in 
the regular study of Physics. Workbook and 
Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the Maritime 
Commission. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, AND 

WHITSIT’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
was written since the beginning of the war and 
brings home to every one the vital and basic 
services of Chemistry. There are new chapters on 
Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. Work- 
book and Teachers’ Manual. Ordered by the 
U. 8. Marine Corps. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has 
the good fortune to have an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George 
Lusk, recently returned from the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books 


ALLYN and BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 








